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MISCELL ANY |gether in a hurly-burly sort of fashion. FROM LA DEMOCRATIE pemteas 
; Stone blocks are types of perverted Emu- Translated for the Harbinger. 

lation, each house striving to rise above | Cracow anp Constantinorte. The 
CORRESPONDENCE. its neighbor's. Yet amid this mob of | brutal suppression of the little State of 
New York, April 20, 1847. | dwellings there are not wanting corres-| Cracow, has been a flagrant violation of 
Dear Sirs: The Associative Doc- | pondences to the indications which soci- | the principle on which the rights of mod- 
trines, cheering and inspiring, as they are ety now furnishes of the coming of the|ern nations rest. Since the treaty of 
to the soul, have yet a penalty attached (Combined Order. The block in William| Westphalia, the priveiple has been re- 
to their knowledge. The poet says|Street called Washington Buildings, cognized that one State should not destroy 
‘when ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be | which is built on a uniform plan is really | another, but that they should all concur 
wise,”’ and were the present state of | refreshing to the sight, and exhibits | towards the equilibrium of Europe. Te 
society permanent, it might be a misfor- | must palpably the advantages resulting| maintain this principle the European 


tune to have a view of that beautiful and | from following the Order of nature, Va-| States combined against Louis XIV., and 
euchaming prospect which Aesociation | riety in Unity. 











against Napoleon. 
presents of the possible condition of Hu- | The Lectures on Association have} This principle was at first laid down 
manity on the earth. The glorious heen well attended, and listened to with | only for the States of Christendom. Af- 
ideal which so delights the imagination | the greatest interest, and must have con- terwards, when the Mahommedan States 
makes the hideous aspect of civilization | yinced every candid mind of the neces-|\entered the movement of the modern 
doubly repugnant to the feelings. sity and practicability of Sveial Reform. | world, it was necessary to place them 
This mighty city, this far-famed Em-) The one delivered by Horace Greeley es-| under the same egis, and the more so as 
porium of Commerce with its enormous | pecially, commended itself to the com-| their invasion and division threatened to 
aggregation of Wealth, Industry and! mon sense of the audience. It is an hon-| excite interminable wars. The integrity 
Talent, how miserably are these means or to our City that we have such a man ‘of the Ottoman Empire was then pro- 
of happiness perverted and wasted! | amongst us, and so noble and humane a ‘claimed, and this second principle, though 
The terrible and desolating effects of paper as the “ Tribune,’ which still pur- | of later announcement, became not less 
free competition, of the incoherence and | syes * the even tenor uf its way,’’ des- “essential to the harmony of nations and 
antagonism of pursuits and interests, of | pite the piteous and impotent howlings of | the peace of the world. Its guardianship 
industrial slavery, are here seen in all/the ‘ QObservers,’’ ‘‘ Couriers’? and|extended over Constantinople, the two 
their horrors. The characters which | « Expresses.”’ Straits of the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
such circumstances naturally produce| The Anniversary of the American |nelles, Smyrna, Egypt, Syria, the Isth- 
here abound in all their deformity, in all) Upion of Associationists is looked for- | mus of Suez, aad all those geographical 
their intense selfishness. O how hard-! ward to with much interest and hope. O | positions, too impertant for any Eurepean 
hearted, how devoid of every sympathetic | that each believer of our doctrines would | power to have their exclusive possession. 
and generous emotions must be these pow come forward with determined zeal me principle of the integrity of the Ot- 
Capitalists, who can look unmoved upon | to prosecute the great work. Let us ex- | toman Empire, effected a concert of action 
the awful miseries which surround them | pect great things, attempt great things, | amongst the European nations in Oriental 
and give no aid, not even a word of en-|and this year may witness a mighty | affairs; and from this concert resulted 
couragement to those who are struggling | impulse given to the cause of Hamanity. | equality of rights, an equality not less 
and hoping fur a better state of things!| The National Reformers are much | favorable to the States of Europe than to 
Such moral monsters are nevertheless the | elated by the result of our municipal | the progress of the Eastern countries. 
legitimate offspring of the principles | election, their influence having elected| These tendencies were truly conferma- 
that now govern social relations. ‘our Mayor and Alms-House Commis- | ble to a great social policy. They appear 
How true a type of civilization is the| sioner, the former nominated by the | to have been appreciated and acted on by 
arehitecture of this city! The eye) Whigs and the latter by the Democrats. | M. Guizot, in the Convention of 1841, on 
Which looks for beauty and harmony is| They are truly a noble body of men, and ‘the neutrality of Straits. They should 
pained with ugliness and disorder; here | enter with their whole soul upon the vin- ‘have been extended to all the parts of 
a splendid palace for the idler or the mere dication of the “right of man to the | the Ottoman Empire, since they were so 
exchanger of the products of labor,’ soil.’ The signs of the times plainly ‘many guarantees for the protection of in- 
there a dirty hovel for the creator of indicate their approaching success. ‘terests and the maintenance of general 
wealth ; wood, brick, stone, all orders) Yours in the cause of Humanity. peace. 


and styles of architecture, jumbled to- | J. GF. | At the present time, the principle of 
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the independence of States, has just been | mitted, together with the author’s name.| Potann— Vatipity or TREATIES Be- 
trodden under foot by the three courts of In substance it ran thus: Constantinople, |TWEEN THE SrronG AND THE Weak, 
the north. No general State treaties any Smyrna, and the Dardanelles, were to be | The cup of bitterness for Poland is now 
longer exist to regulate the affairs of|constituted free ports. Moldavia, Wal-| full. The republic of Cracow has been 
Europe. We have now only private in- lachia, and Servia were toform a princi- suppressed by a stroke of the pen by the 
ternational arrangements. The treaties | pality to be assigned to the Duke of European powers, Russia, Prussia and 
of 1815 have been destroyed by the very  Leuchtenberg, son-in-law of the Russian Austria, in the face of the most formal 
powers who had imposed them upon| Emperor. Bulgaria and Romelia shoold | stipulations signed by these powers, as 


Europe. The only common bond re- | belong to Russia; Bosnia, Albania, and well as by England and France. The 





maining among the Christian nations, is; A 


rzrugan, to Austria; Egypt and Syria | 


treaty of Vienna, of 1815, contains the 


a compact made in virtue of the principle | to England; Tunis and Tripoli-to France, | following Articles : 


of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, | 
a compact recognized by Turkey, 13th of | 
June, 1841, which declared the neutrality | 


besides the sanction of her Algerian con- | 
quests. The Porte, moved by this dispo- | 


sition of its territories, immediately or- | 


‘* Article 6th. The city of Cracow 
with its territory is declared tn perpetuity 
a city, free, independent, and strictly neu- 


of the Straits of the Bosphorus and the | dered the translation and sent copies of | tral, under the protection of Russia, of 


Dardanelles. It is a remarkable fact, 


and one which justifies the prophetical | 


genius of Fourier, that it is through the) 
East, through Constantinople, that the 
European powers are now linked with 
each other, in the midst of the rupture of 
treaties and of all the principles of inter- | 
national rights. 

But will the three northern powers, 
who have not respected the independence 
of States, respect the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire? 
Mussulman States be more sacred in their 
eyes than that of Christian States? 
Having torn the treaties of 1815, will 
they pause before the compact of the 
Straits? Or will they not rather proceed | 
to divide among themselves the Turkish 
Empire! 
with usurping some of its provinces? 
Will they dare to fix the fate of Con-| 
stantinople? Will it be 
them ! 

The projects of the northern courts are 
not officially known. If such exist, they 
will take care not to let them escape be- 
fore the train of their realization is laid. 
In any case, we may conjecture that the 
East wil] first feel the consequences of 
We add the | 
following curious revelations contained in| 


Will the existence of | 


Will they content themselves | 


allowed to 


the confiscation of Cracow. 


a correspondence 
addressed 


from Constantinople, 
to the Semaphora of Mar- 
seilles. 

‘** We have been informed at Constanti- | 
nople, that a Greek Phanariot, M. Razis, | 
who receives a pension of 4,000 Russian | 


. . . . | 
rubles, with honorary distinctions from) 


the plan to the five powers above-men- | 
tioned. The idea seems to have been to | 
make as much noise as possible in order 
to sound the disposition of Russia. What | 
gives more weight to the presumptive) 
evidence against this court is, the recent! 
presentation of some superb jewelry to 
M. Razis, the author, from the prime, 
Minister.”’ 

Thus the plan has been welcomed by | 
him, sent to the cabinet of St. Petersburg, | 
published by a German journal under 
censorship, and finally communicated by 


the internuncio of Austria to the Porte! 
itself, which appears disturbed and wishes 
explanations. May not this project be a 
trial balloon, a means of preparing public 
May it not be 
one of those maueuvres by which a great 


opinion and diplomacy! 


. e. . . . ' 
deal is preposed in the view of realizing 
a part? And afier the publication of 
such a project of complete destruction of 


‘the Ottoman Empire, may not Europe 


and the Porte consider themselves furtu- 
nate if the plunder is restricted to some 
Here are the sequences of 


provinces ? 
the usurpation which the three courts of 
the north have just commitied on the little 
State of Cracow. It is a confiscation of 
the feebler States of Humanity; it isa! 
collective conquest of those countries 
which Europe should protect. It is a 
robbery upon the weaker members of the 
Unfaithful 
the Christian nations divide among them- | 
selves the property of their wards! 
Without any other pretext than their | 
ambition, they would violently impose | 


human family. guardians, 


Prussia and of Austria.” 

‘* Article 9th. The courts of Russia, 
of Austria and of Prussia, engage to 
respect and to cause to be respected 
through ail time, the neutrality of the free 
city of Cracow and all its territory. No 
armed force shall ever be introduced into 
it under any pretence whatsoever.”’ 

It would seem, however, according to 
a note in the Augsburg Gazette, that the 
absolute powers had only constituted the 
republic of Cracow as an experiment, 
and had taken no pledge except to each 
other. An andacious lie, —since En- 
gland and France likewise signed that 
treaty, and have the right to watch over 
its execution in all its details as a ques- 
tion of European equilibrium. 

Sila 

Dectaration oF THE CentraL PoxtsH 
Commitreec. The republic of Cracow 
fas ceased to exist. The treaties of 
1815 are brutally violated. The last 
vestige of Polish nationality has disap- 
peared through a monstrous usarpation. 
W hgn the hands of the oppressors tear the 
coinpact imposed by the oppressors them- 
selves, it is not only to the Governments 
of civilization that such a violation of all 
rights dictates sacred duties; nations 


have also theirs. The silent indignation 


_of all honest men is not enough ; it is an 


energetic and unanimous protest which 


should answer the rapacious grasp of 


despotism, and warn it that if the jugtice 


of nations sleeps for a time, it has sooner 


or later a terrible awakening. 
Cracow is now an Austrian city. The 





this government for his previous services, | their civilization on people whom they | three powers in partnership have accom- 
and who combines the functions of first | know not how to govern! As if the| plished their last crime against Polish 
Dragoiwnan to the Belgian embassy with | laws of our present civilization were per- | nationality ; buat this crime has reani- 
those of Interpreter to the Porte, had | fect enough to apply to entire Humanity! | mated throughout Europe, the indignation 
drawn up a plan for the division of the| Finally, such a project is but a retro-| excited at Jong intervals by the division 
Ottoman Empire, which, rejeeted by the| grade Utopia. To have mentioned it will | of 1772, the reactions of 1831, the mis- 
Jast Minister, M. Titow, has been accept- | suffice; bet it may serve to measure the | fortunes of March, 1840; and now more 
ed with signal favor by M. Oustinow, his | abyss opened through the confiseation of | than ever, have we hope in a future for 
successor in office. This fact had been | Cracow. It may serve to show how far| our nation. Cracow cannot now be re- 
known for two months, when its iutelli-| we may go when we have entered the! stored without raising all Poland, whose 
gence was received by the Porte through | path of conquest and brutal force ; when/ final ruin has been so audaciously pro- 
the columns of the Leipzic Gazette, sent| we have violated the sacred principle of| claimed in the face of all Europe and 
Here the|the independence and the fraternity of| especially of France, which has sworn 
plan was presented in al] its detgils, with | nations. by the organ of its three great powers, 
all the changes to which it had been sub- that Polish nationality should not perish- 





by the internuncio of Austria. 








—_——_——_ 
—_—_—— 
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The republic of Cracow, that last cen- 
tre of the country, a hearth where her 
embers yet feebly glowed, still alarmed 
the powers: they fling its ashes to the 
winds. It remains still proven that the 
treaties of Vienna, on which the equili- 
brium of Europe had been declared finally 
to rest, were mere words, a fiction which 
had long ceased to deceive any one. 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, fur whose ben- 
efit these treaties have been concluded, 
show, in being the first to vielate them, 
what value Europe can attach to national 
pledges. Poland, with the national, in- 


dependent institutions promised to her in. 


an article of the treaties of Vienna, 
would have caused great annoyance for 
the last sixteen years to the powers in 
partnership ; and so, afier the revolution 
of Warsaw, the Czar hastened to tear 
the constitution of Poland. Cracow pre- 
served in its bosom al! the traditions of 
its lost country; and so, afier having 
strangled in blood the last cry of inde- 
pendence, the three usurpers now hasten 
to annihilate this last vestige of Poland, 
which a capital article of the same 
Viennese treaties still called a free city. 

To the future no alternative is now 
possible. Either Absolutism or Liberty 
must reign in Europe. 

But this is also the cause of all people. 
Tt is the cause of justice and of liberty. 
The Central Polish Committee cannot 
and will not keep silence before this new 
iniquity with which the northern powers 
have defiled themselves! In the name of 
justice aod of liberty, in the name of the 
nations, it joins its protest to that of the 
whole civilized world. 


Beauties or Civitizep War —#Ar-' 
TEMPTED Poisoninc or 5,000 Men. The) 


news from Lisbon runs, that Saldatha, a 
wilitary commander in the civil wars, has 
just committed an action ag abominable 
as criminal. ‘Three sergeants, bribed by 
him, had been sent as deserters to Santa- 
rem, with a commission to poison the 
bread of the troops there, and to set fire 


to the powder magazine, One of the 


scoundrels having exposed the plot, the’ 


two others have been arrested, and an 


inquest having proved the existence of 
. . . ' 
arsenic in 5,000 ratious, the baker and 


two sergeants were immediately shot, 
and the rations destroyed. 


The Santarem bulletin announces this 


horrible news. Saldanha doubtless wish- 


ed to profit by this disastrous moment to. 


attack Santarem and cover himse/f with 


glory. 


A Movanrun ann yet not Unvsvat 
ICTURE, was presented in the Park, op- 
posite the Alms House yesterday morn- 
ing. Scattered on the grass and side 
walk in that vicinity, were about one hun- 
dred and fifty miserable paupers, who 
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|were waiting for a supply of bread, | prived her of life. Another male of the 
| which they expected to receive from the | same species, answering the call of des- 
| authorities. Some were Jame, many al- pair from his fellow creature, comes 


} 





_must dead with the most loathsome dis- | 
eases, and all of them presenting the ap-| SWifily downward to rescue the sufferers: 


|pearance of famished savages. They | With open hill he is already prepared to 
consisted of men, women, children and | strike a vengeful blow at the reptile, his 
dogs, and the picture they presented was bright eye glancing hatred at his foe. 
indeed melancholy in the extreme. — Ga-| _ : ; : 
zette and Times. See a third grappling with the snake and 
with all his might tearing the skin from 
a : his body! Should this alliance of noble 
CANNIBALISM. spirits prove victorious, will it not remind 
PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND INCO-| you that innocence, although beset with 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL (difficulties, may with the aid of friendship 
CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- | extricate herself with honor? The birds, 
PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. in the case represented, were greatly the 
| (Continued from p. 313.)  eafisuben. Their nest was npset, their 
| We have spoken hitherto of faculties, | eggs lost, and the life of the female 
‘of intelligence; hut it is not on these| in imminent danger. But the snake was 
that the claims of the animal to our sym-| finally conquered and a jubilee held over 
pathy, to our respect, chiefly rest; these} its carcass by a crowd of thrushes and 
are but the means, the tools, and not the | other birds, until the woods resounded 
essential life. 


It is not because our fel-| with their notes of exultation. | was 
low creature thinks and plans and exe-| happy in contributing my share to the 
cutes, that our love should go forth! general joy, fur on taking the almost ex- 
towards him and sacredly protect him | piring bird into my hand for a few min- 
from violence, but because he loves and | utes, she recovered in some degree, and I 
requires love ; and because our Heavenly | restored her to her anxious mate. 5 tay 
Father is in all and loves all, proclaiming | No sooner has the bird reached its des- 
this from moment to moment in the fact tined abode than whenever a fair morning 
of its existence. The passions and affee- ‘eecurs, it mounts the topmost twig of a 
tions of animals have never been denied; detached tree, and pours forth its loud, 
bat they have been no more appreciated | richly Jaden and highly melodious song. 
than their intelligence by thy mass of}. - - - Ah! reader that I could repeat to 

+ mankind. | you its several cadences, all so full of 

Every one who has the slightest ac-| sweetness and melody that one may im- 
qnaintance with woodland life, will have | gine its last trill as it dies. on the ear, 
felt his sympathies enlisted in the love, the careful lullaby of some blessed moth- 

the heroism, the tenderness and the strife | er, chanting her babe to repose; that I 

that fills nature, and proclaims the omni- | could imitate its loudest notes, surpassed 
presence of passion, unitary in its es-| only by those of that unrivalled vocalist 

sence, though dual in development. Let | the Mocking-bird. But alas it is impossi- 
us listen to one of uature’s priests, to| ble for me to convey to you the charms of 

Audubon, the savant, the poet, and the ‘the full song of the Brown Thrush; you 
woodsman, whose name will be dear to} Must go to its own woods and there listen 
us while the grass grows, the waters | to it... . . . During the period of court- 

flow, and the Audubon, ship, the male often struts before the fe- 
whose paintings and whose words, fresh | male with his tail trailing ea the ground ; 

as the dew, bright as the dawn, delicate, and while perched and singing in her 
as song, multiplied by the secrets of art, | presence, agitating his body with vehe- 
will inspire with the love of nature, the | mence. Ww ta The young begin their 

_Cherubims, the Seraphims, the Lyceans | musical studies in autumn, repeating 

and Gymnasians in the Harmonian Choirs | passages with as much zeal as over did 

of American Phalansteries. | Paganini. By the following spring their 

‘‘ Here is the Brown Thrush, which the | full powers are developed... . . They 
plate represents defending his nest from _are easily domesticated ; so gentle ” (says 

a snake. | Audubon of one of his pets) ‘‘did this 

‘* Reader, (you who have shot and bag-| bird become, that when I opened its cage 
ged, broiled and eaten this little songster, ) | it would follow me about the yaid and 
look attentively at the plate before you,| the garden. The instant it saw me take 
and say if such a scene as J have attempt-|a spade or hoe, it would follow at my 

ed to portray, is not caleulated to excite | heels, and as | turned up the earth would 

‘the compassion of any one who is an ad-| pick up every insect or worm thus ex- 

| mirer of woodland melody, or who sym-| posed to its view. I kept it for three 

" pathises with the courageous spirit which | years ; it slept asually on the back of 
the male bird shows as he defends his| my chair in my study. 
nest and exerts all his powers to extricate | * During the period of ineubstion, the 
his beloved mate from the coils of the male is heard from the top of @ neighbor- 

| vile snake which has already nearly de-| ing tree singing for hours ata time. It 


birds sing. 
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ascends to this pinnacle by leaping from es he rises  towande the black wal-/| tion, flying j in small flocks or even some- 
branch to branch, and selects several| nut tree, under which, during many a/times singly. At this season the beauty 
trees for the purpose, none of them more | | summer's heat, the mowers have enjoyed | of their plumage is much improved, their 
than one hundred yards from the nests. | both their repast and their mid day rest.| movements have acquired more grace; 
hts song over, it dives towards its favorite: I now see him, not desponding as you ‘their manner of flight and all their mo- 
thicket. Both male and female sit on the | may suppose, but vexed and irritated. | ‘tions when on the ground, evidently 
eggs. Their mutual attachment, and See how he spreads his tail, how often | | showing how strongly they felt the pas- 
their courage in defending their nest, are | he raises his body, how he ejaculates his | sion that glows in their bosoms. The 
well known to children living in the | surprise, and loudly calls for her whom | male is seen to walk with stately meas- 
country. They resent the intrusion even | of all things he best loves. Ah! there | ured steps, jerking out his tail and then 
of man, assaulting him and emitting a! comes the dear creature; her timorous’ closing it like a fan in the hands of some 
strong gutteral note, resembling ¢échai, | | tender notes announce her arrival. Her fair damsel. Its loud notes are more me- 
tchai, accompanied by a plaintive weo,| mate, her beloved, has felt the charm of lodious than ever, and are now frequent- 
and continued till the enemy retires.| her voice. His wings are spread, and | ‘ly heard, the bird sitting the while on the 
Should he carry off their treasure, he is) buoyant with gladness he flies to meet, to ‘branch of a tree, or the top of some 
sure to be followed a great way, both| welcome her; anticipating all the bliss | tall weed of the meadow. 
birds continually crossing his path, and | prepared for him. Would that I could) “ Wo to the rival who dares to make 
bestowing on him the reproaches he so | interpret to you, reader, as I feel them, | his appearance! Nay, should any male 
richly deserves.”’ | the many assurances of friendship, fideli- | | come in sight, he is at once attacked, and 
The Meadow Lark. ‘* How could I ty and love, that at this precious moment | ‘if conquered, chased beyond the limits 
give the history of this beautiful bird, | pass from the one to the other as they | of the territory claimed by the first pos- 
were | not to return for a while to the| ‘place their bills together and chatter their | sessor. Several males may sometimes 
spot where I found it most abundant, and | | mutual loves' the gentle chidings of the | | be seen engaged in fierce conflict, al- 
where the most frequent opportunities | male for the sorrow her delay has caused | ‘though these frays seldom Jast more than 
occurred of observing it? Then, reader, him, and the sweet words she uses to|2 few moments. The sight of a single 
to those rich grass fields let us stray./calm his ardor. Alas, it were vain > file at once changes their occupation, 
We are not far from the shores of the! ‘attempt; I have listened to the talk it is| and after her they all fly as if mad. The 
Jerseys; the full beauties of an early | true; I have interpreted all their happi- | female exhibits the usual timidity of her 
spring are spread profusely around us; ‘ness, but I cannot describe it to you. | Sex, that modesty without which even in 
the glorious sun illumines the creation! You, reader, must watch them as I have | meadow larks, she would probably fail of 
with a flood of golden light as he yet/done if you wish to understand their | finding a mate. As he flies towards her 
lies beneath the deep; the industrious bee | language ee ee | uttering the softest of his notes, she 
is yet asleep, as are the birds in bush and | ‘‘ During its migrations, which are us-| moves off in such a manner that her ar- 
tree ; the small wavelets break upon the | ually performed by day, it rises above | dent admirer often seems doubtful wheth- 
beach with a gentle murmur; the sky is| the tallest forest trees, passing along in | er she means to repe! or encourage him. 
so beautifully blue, that in seeing it, one|loose bodies, and not unfrequently in At length however he is permitted to go 
fancies himself near heaven; the moon flocks of from fifty to one hundred indi-| nearer, to express by his song and cour- 
is about to disappear in the distant West ; | viduals. At such times, its motions are | teous demeanor the strength and constan- 
the limpid dew drops hang on every leaf, | continued, and it merely sails at intervals | cy of his passion. She accepts him as 
bud and blossom, each tall blade of grass | ‘to enable it to breathe and renew its ex-| her lord, and in a few days both are seen 
bending under the weight. Anxious to| ‘ertions. Now and then one may be seen | busty searching for an appropriate spot 
view nature at her best, I lie waiting in ‘making directly towards another, chasing | in which to rear their young. At the 
pleasure fur the next moment :—it has! F it downwards, or horizontally, away from ‘foot of some tuft of tall strong grass you 
come; all is life and energy ; the bee, | | the group, uttering all the while a sharp ‘find the nest. A cavity is scooped out of 
the bird, and the quadruped, all nature | querulous note and keeping up the pur-| | the ground, and in it is placed a quantity 
awakes into life, and every being seems suit for a distance of several hundred | of grass, fibrous roots, and other mate- 
moving in the light of the Divine coun-| yards, when it suddenly abandons it. | rials, circularly disposed so as to resemble 
tenance. Fervently do! praise the God | Both birds then rejoin the flock, and the | 40 oven, around which leaves and the 
who has called me into existence, and | party continue their journey in unity. | ‘blades of the surrounding grasses are 
devotedly do I pursue my avocations;) When flocks, thus travelling, spy a fa- | | matted together so as to cover and con- 
carefully treading on the tender grass, | yorable feeding place, dey gradually | 'ceal it. ‘The-entrance admits only one at 
until I reach aseat by Nature’s own hand! descend and alight on some detach-| 'a time, but both birds incubate. .... . 
prepared ; when I pause, survey, admire, | ed tree, when, as if by one accord, | These birds are unremitting in their at- 
and essay to comprehend all, yes all| each individual jerks out its tail, springs | tention towards each other, and in the 
around me. See, the Lark arrived last | on its legs, and utters a loud soft cal]; care of their offspring; and while the 
evening! fully refreshed, and with a bo-/ note. They then fly successively to the | female sits, the male not only supplies 
som overflowing with love towards her | ground, and immediately proceed in ‘her with food, but constantly comforts 
who has led him thus far, he rises from! search of food. An old male now and’ her by his song aud the watchfulness 
his grassy couch, and on gently whirring | then erects itself, glances its eye around | which he displays.’’ 
pinions launches into the air in the glad | ' with anxious scrutiny, and should danger These extracts may enable us to form 
hope of finding the notes of his beloved | be perceived, does not fai] to inform his | some slight conception of the richness of 
fall on his ear. ‘party by emitting a loud rolling note; | life, when, instead of forcing the animal 
‘* Females are usually tardy at thisearly on hearing which, the rest of the nite | eoention to know us as their tyrant or 
season. The male is still on the wing; | become alert and hold themselves in read-| their foe, we shal] multiply ourselves by 
his notes sound loud and clear as he im- iness to depart. genial sympathy in their loves, their 
patiently surveys the grassy plain be-| «+ At the approach of spring the flocks | families, and al] their interests and pas 
neath him. His beloved is ,not there. | break up; the females first separating. | sions. It was not necessary to cite 
His heart almost fails him, and disap- |The males then commence their migra- special instances of the devotion of ani- 























mals to their mates ortheir young. There | 
are but few species from the bear to the | 
ant, who have not been known to sacri- 
fice their lives to their affection. The 
ant, even when cut in two whilst employ- | 
ed in removing its young nymphe to a 
place of safety, has continued with its | 
head and two forelegs to accomplish its 
task of paternal love. 

Love and Familism, the two minor 
cardinal passions pervade and dominate 
in the present animal creation. ‘There 
are not wanting, however, numerous 
examples of Ambition and of Friendship. 
The carnivora generally include the types | 
of that subversive ambition, seeking indi- | 
vidual interest at the expense of the col- 
lective, which obtains in our own s80- 
cieties. The elephant is one of those 
exceptional types of which the principle 
is honor, and the passion usefulness. He 
is even capable of sacrificing himself to 
a point of honor. ‘* Take away that lazy 
beast, and bring another,”’ said a super- 
intendent of an Indian shipyard, where 
these creatures are employed to force 
large vessels into the water. The ele- 
phant instantly redoubled his exertions, 
fractured his skull, and died on the spot.”’ 
It has been asserted that the elephant 
will not reproduce his species in confine- 
ment, and we have incautiously repeated 
this in a former number. I find on more 
careful investigation #hat it is not true ; 

of the creature 
has discouraged their breeding in the 
poverty of our present societies; but so 
soon as this objection shall be obviated | 
by a more integral system of culture and | 
increased production, the same excellent 
results may be anticipated with the ele- 
phant, that we have already attained in 
the artificial varieties of the horse adapt- | 
ed to our different purposes. 


In his wild or domesticated state alike, 











other animals. The Arab feels it well, | 
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usefulness, wheter flow from true Ambi-| have recently arrived from Europe give a 
tion, the source of order and degrees, are | 0st melancholy account of their suffer- 
| ‘ings. Upward of eighty individuals, al- 
only more frequently observed tham a) os: dead with the ship fever, were land- 
warm, empassioned friendship, because | eq from one ship alone, while twenty- 
man estranges himself so much from seven of the cargo died on the passage, 
and were thrown into the sea. 2 ae 
were one hundred days tossing to 
“ew does the freeman of our — | upon the ocean, and for the last twenty 
whether white or Indian. The child’s| days their only food consisted of a few 
friendship with some dog, kitten, or | ounces of 7 ye a . en Be ys 
i his happiest he,| Water was obtain om the clouds.— 
ne es = od ite **| The miseries which. these people suffer 
and initiates him inte the great brot er are brought upon themselves, for 
hood of nature. The friendship of the} pane no business to leave their count Be 
dog and of the lion, are friendships unto | vut at least a sufficient quantity of foud lo 
death. A volume might be filled wih re them while making the passage. 


. ' : : strikes us that this same Ex 
the instances in which the survivor has has often marveled why people who can’t 


pined away in despair. This in the case | find employment here don’t betake them- 
of the lion may be accounted for by the | selves somewhere else, where work is 


utter absence of all other sources of sym- | “s oe be or ae Lat ae 
ws . _| and that paper lives in a of perpe 

pathy - — ee al astonishment that any body could wish 
pansion, in his confinement; but the dog| tg render Land more easily attainable 
which has followed his master to the) than it now is, when there are lots of it 
grave, has rejected for him: voluntarily | in ers eae — the oe 

; |go Islands, to almest any how. 
puliens aquqatig 2 ad otfi-an wa nae And now, when the famine-stricken perish 
the gratification of his sensual appetites. ‘of fever and starvation in their desperate 
Cast in the mould of friendship, it is | efforts to reach their Promised Land, 
with him the culminating and pivotal | they are coolly tuld that they ‘* have no 


passion, the religion. He fullows it out Se peg tee coon oan 
as his destiny. We must be understood | jane they ‘ business’ to do, then, unless 


here to speak of the nobler species, and | it be to die? — 
of those in whom the sentiment has been | 
developed by opportunity. There is so 
little friendship of this character among 


men, and so much of poor and selfish GEORGE SAND. 


friendship, that we must, in the hiero-|  , is not difficult to account fer the neg- 
glyphic correspondence, find this also! lect which the works of the great female 
repeated in the crowd of vulgar dogs and | genius, known by the assumed name of 
their trivial attachments, which are not| George Sand, have received in England 
a as Del ‘ how. | UP? the present time. They were first 
the less their dominant passions, how-| introduced to the notice of English read- 
ever slightly developed. |ers some years ago by a writer in the 
But it is not only the simpler comuginl Quarterly Review, who stigmatized them 
of friendship which nature continually | ®8 every thing that was immoral.. The 
presents to us between individuals of the | 





[From Howitt’s Journal.] 





outrageous critique referred to, was doubt 
‘less, in a great measure, instigated by 
same or different species, but also the| political feeling. For party spirit was 
higher social accords which unite them) fierce and unscrupuleus in those days — 


a] ——— f these, /much more than it is now; and George 
Men ee eke the tain a. | Sand having early identified herself with 





the horse presents us with a type of noble | those of the salmon, the herring, the | 11. French Ultra- Democratic party, where- 
emulation or harmonic Ambition. I: has | swallow, the rook, the pigeon, the sheep, /as her English Reviewer wrote for the 
been observed that those wild horses/the dog, the horse, and elephant, being | Ultra-Tory section of our community, it 


which excelled in the race, in leaping, | merely social aggregations which, how-| W@S easy to decry her writings and de- 
w | ‘nounce her life, under the convenient 


and those feats which hunters witness in| ever superior to those we have yet at-| 
the wild prairies, became the most gentle tained, by their internal peace and their | 
when domesticated. The most admirable | unitary spirit, are still crude ; organizing 
order and discipline is found among the | no industrial co-operation. Others, as_ 
vast herds of their peaceful squadrons; | those of the ant, bee, wasp, beaver, 
and those trained in the subversive ar- | prairie dog, have advanced to organize | 
mies of man, have been known, in case | more permanent and definite societies, | 
of an old disbanded regiment, to form in| not only attaining peace, but a certain | 
regular line of battle and rush upon each degree of harmony. The approximations | 
other with fierce neighings, fighting des- | to the different forms of the series, as, 
perately till nearly all were killed. They | one or another passional principle pre- 
possess to a high degree, the sentiment | dominates, opens to the student of natural | 
of chivalry. Horses the most unman- | history a new field of very high interest, | 
ageable, recognize the courtesy due to|in the future researches which shall be. 
woman, and often behave with perfect | made in the habits of these creatures. 
gentleness with their young mistresses, | 
when they allow no one else but the | 
groom to approach them. | Pauper ImMiGRATION. 


| 
To be Continued. 


garb of morality and virtue. As the 
works of George Sand were written in @ 
foreign language, and were hence isac- 
cessible to the great majority of readers 
in this country; and as it is too much a 
habit among us to take our opinions 
ready formed from the reviewers, the arti- 
cle in the Quarterly sneceeded for a time 
in tabooing her works, and closing the 
eyes, ears, and hearts of the English 
reading public against her. 

[t is evident, however, that the judg- 
ment so dogmatically pronounced against 
this writer is now to be reversed, for she 
is about to have a fair hearing among us, 
in an English translation of her works, 
which will be judged according to their 
real merits —the people, not the Qarter- 
ly critics, being the judges. A more 
generous expression of opinion, however, 
has of late characterized the press in 


The Express | speaking of the works in question; and 


Obedience, deference, and the spirit of of Saturday says: ‘‘ The paupers who|many who before censured without cause 
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or merely because others did, are now | with such marvellous effect in her numer-| dence and her children, she gave up this 


the warmest in their praise. 
We must, for ourselves, state, in limin- | 


ons works. 


At the age of seventeen, Aurore 


money to him. She went straight to 
Paris there to commence writing for her 


ne, that having read the works of George | Dupin was by her friends provided with a own and her children’s bread, under the 


Sand, we are not prepared to defend ev- 
ery work or every sentiment published by 
her. She has herself expressed a wish | 
that some even of her most brilliant writ-| 
ings were unwritten. What great pro-| 
gressive writer has not often wished the 
same thing. But shall we set the seal of 
banishment on every writer who, at the 
outset of his career, has made false steps, | 
and published works, which in the matur- 
ity of his character and genius he would 
fain recall! Then, we must at once ban- | 
ish from our libraries the works of some 
of the very highest names in English 
literature. 

But there is deep wisdom and instruc- 
tion in even those early works of George 
Sand, which have been considered the 
most objectionable. We do not say that 
they are fit for indiserimiuate reading by 
youth. To understand them, one must 
have endured much sharp and bitter ex- 
perience of the world. To sympathise 
with them thoroughly, one must have 
suffered in the tenderesst part of our na- 
ture—in the affections. There is, in) 
her early works, a piteous aad prolonged 
wail of agony —a breathed anguish of, 
the tortured heart—a desperate strug-| 
gling of a wronged and outraged nature | 
—a succession of pictures of fearful so- | 
cial misery and torment, which we look 
upon as a kind of mental aliment not to 
be placed before the young and pure in| 
heart, who have never known such sor- 
rows as the writer herself has endured. 
But when we recognize in these writings, 
as the thinking and observant mind can- 
not fail to do, the indignant protest of | 
a noble woman against a false and vicious 
system,— a woman who has suffered, ia 
her own person, the worst of what she | 
depicts, is it not right, we ask, that such | 
things should be known, were it only as 
the first step towards a remedy, and as a 
means of awakening society from the in- | 
difference with which it has heretofore 
been accustomed to regard such mon- | 
strous wrong and injustice. 

To understand the works of George | 
Sand, and to fully appreciate the deep 
lessons which they teach, it is necessary 
that their readers should first know some- 
thing of her history, and the events, the 
trials, and sufferings of her past life; of 
which her earlier works may be con- 


| found 


husband, and handed over to a M. Dude- 


vant, with whom a mariage de convenance, 


as it is commonly called in Franee, was 


concluded. These mariages de conven- 
ance are the custom among the higher 
classes throughout France, half of their 
marriages being mere business transac- 
tions between families. They proceed 
upon the supposition that woman is sim- 
ply an article of barter; and while the 
fortune and estate of the contracting | 
parties are carefully enough estimated, 
such things as heart and soul have little 
or no consideration in the matter. The 
young woman is handed over to the hus-| 
band selected for her, with the goods and 
chattels, of which she is regarded as but 
a part — she expecting protection, and he 
requiring absolute obedience. Aurore 
Dupin was young and beautiful; M. Du-| 
devant was old and ill-favored. During 
some part of his life he had been a sol- 
dier, and like all old soldiers he enforced 
strict discipline in his household. 
vants, dogs and horses trembled at the 
sound of his voice. He was dull and 
prosy, emotionless, but impatient of con- 


tradiction, fond of money and personal | 


eomfort, ignorant and without sympathy 
for his kind, and though just according to | 
the letter of the law, he was arbitrary 
and tyrannic as a despot. 

To such a man was united for life, by 
an arrangement in whieh she had no 
part, a young being, warm, affectionate, 
high-spirited, and full of sympathy; en- 
dowed with a great heart and soul, and 
with the very highest capacities for hap- 
piness. There could be no sympathy or) 
love between such natures; and there | 
was none. The living body bound side 
by side to a corpse, could scarcely pre- | 
sent a more revolting picture. The soul | 
of the woman must have been weighed | 
down by a perpetual load of misery. | 
Where the wife sought affection, she | 
indifference; where she craved 
sympathy, she met with contempt. She | 
eould be neither soul-mate nor help-mate 
to such a man. 


Eight years did this pair live together, 


Ser- | 


assumed name of George Sand. 

Here, then, we have the origin and 
the secret of George Sand’s writings, 
After a life of experiences so bitter ag 
hers have been, ‘* rose-water’’ romances 
were scarcely to be expected from her. 
The barbed arrow was still rankling in 
her heart, and she spoke what she felt, 
in words of bitterness and agony. The 
deep wrong inflicted on her ardent nature 
eried aloud for redress. The monstrous 
wickedness of the system by which she 
had been victimized, she found reprodue- 
ed on every side, in cases similar to her 
own, Hence the vehement social scep- 
ticism, the fierce irony, the defiant scorn, 
with which she assailed existing systems, 
in her earliest works — affording indica- 
tions of a great mind, unsettled, desolate 
and wretched, and of a great heart torn 
and bleeding from the bitter experiences 
of life. Such are the leading character- 
isties of Indiana, Valentine and Leha. 
These compositions we must regard, in 
no small degree, as the eloquent though 
_pdinful confesssions of her own life and 
experiences. 

t has been too hastily inferred, that be- 
eause George Sand has poured out the 
whole hatred of her soul against mercen- 
ary marriages and marriages of conven- 


‘ience, she is therefore the enemy of all 


marriage! The authoress herself pro- 
lests against such a misconstruction. Ina 
her Lettres d'un Voyager —to us the 
most interesting of her works as preg- 


nant with the most exquisite deseriptions 


of scenery and character, the finest eriti- 
cisms on poetry and art, and as. 
the closest insight into the inner life of 
the writer, she thus exclaims — 

‘Oh God, how sweet had been indis- 
soluble ties, if a heart like my own had 
accepted then! Ohno! | was not made 
to be a poet; I was made to love! It is 
the unhappiness of my destiny, it is the 
hatred of others, that has made mea 
traveller and an artist. 1 — I wished to 
‘live the human life. I had a heart; it 


|has been torn with violence from my 


breast. They have left me only a head 


during which time Madame Dudevant be- | — 2 head, full of noise and grief, of hor- 
came the mother of two little children, | tible recollections, of images of mourn- 
Solange and Maurice, the society of |img, of scenes of ontrage...... And 
whom formed her chief solace in her | because in writing tales to gain the bread 





sidered as forming, through fictitious | 
characters, one long and vehement con- 
fession. 


The married name of George Sand is 
Madame Dudevant—her maiden name 
is Aurore Dupin. Royal blood flows in 
her veins; for her grandfather, by the 
mother’s side, was the celebrated Mare- 
chal Saxe, the son of Augustus II, of | 
Poland. Her father, M. Dupin, was a} 
soldier, one of the aides-de-camp of Mar- | 
shal Murat, and died on the field of battle, | 
leaving his child Aurore an orphan, at an 
early age. She inherited a considerable 
fortune, and being left under the care of | fering woman in like manner, after long 
her grandmother, who exercised little re- | strugglings, rise up against the despotism 
straint over her, she began early to devel-| of her husband. She revolted, and quit- 
op that independence of character, aud) ted her married home, in the year 1830, 
decided intellectual bias, which were des- | leaving every thing behind but her chil- 
tined to exercise so important an influence | dren, whom M. Dudevant would not al- 
over her future history. She was brought | low her to take with her, unless on con- 
up in a fine old country house, jn the pro-| dition of surrendering to him almost her 
vince of Berri, the wild an beautiful | whole fortune, some five handred thou- 
scenery of which she afterwards depicted | sand francs. To preserve her indepen- 


the relief of the sufferings of the poor of 
| her neighborhood, by whom she was re- 
garded as a general benefactor. She 
supplied those who needed them with 
food, clothing, and medicines. But this 
could not relieve the tortures of her own 
heart; and the crisis of her fate had now 
arrived. There are limits beyond which 
nature refuses to be violated. In indi- 
viduals as in nations, there is always a 
point of rebellion and revolt. At the 
very same time that the people of Paris 
| were rising in rebellion against the des- 





|potism of their rulers, did this long suf- | 


misery. She sought occupation also in| they refused me, the recollection of my 


misfortunes has crossed me — because 
have dared to say that there are beings 
miserable in the married state, by reason 
‘of the weakness ordained for the wife, by 
| reason of the infamies that society covers 
with a veil, and protects with a mantle of 
abuse, — they have declared me immoral, 
| they have treated me as if I were the 
,enemy of the human race.’’ 


| It must be confessed that the subjects 
'of George Sand’s earlier works are al- 
| most forbidden ones in this country. By 
'a kind of general consent, we turn from 
| the consideration of that feeling or passion 
| which forms the key to the social happi- 
ness of the great majority of human be- 
‘ings. Love —~the primal necessity of the 
highest natures, and the great business 0 
/woman’s life —is excluded from all ra- 
| tional consideration, by parents and edu- 
cators ; and the desomm d’aimer is left to be 
gratified according to whim or accident 10 
most cases, or, as in that of Aurore 
| Dupin, to be sacrificed to the mercenary 









arrangements of guardians and fortune- | 
hunters. It is rare, however, that we 
find protests so eloquent as her's against 
the barbarities of such a system, and, 
pictures so agonizing of the phases of a 
assion, over which she herself had so 
we brooded in secret — a passion in her 
unsatisfied, thwarted, and violated. Sach 
representations as these are generally 
regarded by us as “ immoral ;”’ for we 
are a marvellously moral people, great 
worshippers of propriety: and though 
thousands of miserable wrecks of woman- 
hood may be daily seen cast about our 
streets, the victims of man’s inhumanity 
tu the sex, we cannot yet persuade our- 
selves that it is necessary to do anything 
further than to shut our eyes perversely 
to the facts, and to go og comforting our- 
selves with the assurance that every thing 
is provided for as it should be, and that 
we are, in all respects, a strictly moral 
and proper people. It was only right 
that a poet, a philanthropist, and a wo- 
man — one of the most deeply wronged 
of her sex — should startle as from our 
apathy in this respect ; not by delineating 
pictures of illicit love and matrimonial 
infidelity, to make us feel toleration for 
such sins, but by furnishing us with re- 
presentations of actual existences, to 
make us start from such conditions with 
aversion and disgust. And it is a gross 
mistake to confound George Sand with 
the depraved writers of the Balzac, Janio 
and Sue school; for she never makes 
vice beautiful — never rewards crime — 
never strews roses over corruption ; vir- 
tue is by her always surrounded with 
the glory of art, and the blesseduess of 
well-doing is represented as the highest 
aim and reward of life. 

To award to George Sand her proper 
meed of praise, and to palliate those de- 
fects in her writings to which (in common | 
with those of every voluminous writer) | 
they must in some respects be subject, | 
we ought also to take into consideration | 
the period at which she commenced to 
write. It was a time of great social 
transition, when society was in the thrues 
of a political revolution. A fearful spawn 
of literary abortions, wild and unnatural, 
were being cast before the public. The 
literature of Erance struggled in a fer- 
menting chaos of mingled beauty and 
corruption. The fictitious works then 
published exhibited a disregard of nature 
and truth, and were altogether defective 
in a generous faith in the good and the 
beautiful. At the same period, an habit- | 
ual violation of the moral laws of oar! 
nature prevailed to a fearful extent in the 
social relationships of life. There were 
multitudes of sufferers from this latter 
cause ; among whom was George Sand, 
who, breaking her crue! bonds, seized the 
pen and began to write for her subsist- 
ence. [t was scarcely to be expected, 
that, with a soul struggling under grief 
and trials of the heaviest kind, she should 
have remained calm and pure as an an-| 
gel. She was excited, indignant, and 
passionate. Her faith in human good- 
ness had been rudely shaken, and the 
most daring scepticism in existing social | 
institutions was provoked in her mind. 
Still after the good and the true in man 
and in nature, her great heart had long- 
ings infinite. In the works we have 
already named, she poured out her soul 
and vented her indignation. Then came 
the period of reaction, of repose. Out of 
a faith in ruins, the seeds of good and 


'acuteness of observation. 
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of truth struggled again into being. | but as a daily dweller in the homes of the 
The unquiet tossings of her . troubled | industrious and hard-working. Not less 


mind subsided, and hope, faith, and ehar- | truthfully and beautifully dues she say, 


ity regained the ascendency in her char- | in her exquisitely simple story of Andre, 
acter. A new phasis in her history | that, though “* they tell us Poetry is dy- 
opened to view; and she now showed ing, Poetry cannot die. Had she but for 
that, besides the poet's ‘* hate of hate, place of sojourn the brain of one human 
and scorn of scorn,’’ she had also ** the | being, there would still be ages of exist- 
love of love.’’ Nothing ean be more ence before her; for she would issue 
different in tone and tendency than the | from thence, like the lava from a voleano, 
earlier and the later writings of George and strike out a path for herself amidst 
Sand. They exhibit a rapidity of de- the dreariest realities. Though her tem- 
velopment and progress in the mind of the | ples be overthrown, and false gods wor- 
writer almost unexampled in literature. | shipped among their ruins, she is still as 
Her later works exhibit a catholicity of immortal as the perfume of flowers, as 
sentiment —a purity of feeling —a sym- the glory of the heavens. Banished from 
pathy with the great aad the good—a the high places of society, and rejected 
faith in the truae—and an earnest devo- by the rich — shut out from the theatre, 
tion to the cause of human progress— | the church, the academy— she will take 
unequalled, certainly not exceeded, by refuge with the citizen and mechanic, and 
any writer of modern times. In the she will intermingle herself with~the 
Lettres dun Voyageur, Andre, Mauprat, simplest details of their daily life. 
Spiridion, Le Compagnon du Tour de Weary of uttering a language which the 
France, and Le Meunwr d@’ Angibault, we great no longer comprehend, she will 
have George Sand‘s true genius fully dis- murmur in the ear of the humble, words 
played — and the representation exhibited of affection and sympathy. And, in 
of a mind in a state of gradual develop- Germany, has slie not already descended 
ment and progress towards good —a pro- into the cellars of the tavern? has she 
gress which is going on even while we, fot sat at the spinning-wheel? and cra- 
are writing these lines. died in her arms the infants of the poort 

George Sand, we have said, has a Are we to count for nothing all¥ those 
warm sympathy for the well-being and living sou!s who possess her, who suf 
advancement ef the mass of the people; fer and keep silence before men, but 
and though belonging to the aristocracy weep before the Almighty ' — solitary 
by birth, she is sincerely attached to the voices, which surround the earth with an 
democratic faith. She is closely allied universal harmony, and are united! in 
by esteem and friendship with Pierre Le- heaven — wandering gleams, whith ‘re- 
roux, L'Abbe Lammenais, and other men | turn, | know not to what mysterious star, 
of the same views; and devotes a large perhaps to ancient Apuvllo’s self, to de- 
portion of her time to the advocacy of ,scend again and again upon earth, and 
the interests of the people, in the columns nourish the divine and never-dying flame? 


|of the Revue Independunte, of which she If she produce no more great men, cam 


is a joiut proprietor with M. Leroux. not she still produce good ones! Whe 
She was also a regular contributor to La can say that she shall not, in anothet 
Monde, when that journal was under the generation, be a gentle and beneficent 
direction of M. Lammenais, And George deity, and occupy the throne of the douht 
Sand has not only an earnest sympathy and despair by which ours is ‘held fast? 
with the mass of the common people,) * * * * Before we can dvom Poe- 


but also a thorough knowledge of them. try to death — before we ean carry her on 


She depicts the life and character of the her bier— we must tear up from earth 
daily laborer with as much force and truth the last lingering flower of which a 
as she does that of the petit-maitre of Genevieve makes her nosegays. For 
the aristocratic class; and the common she, too, was a poet. — Believe me, 
flower-girl as faithfully as the grand there are, in the depths of the most 
dame of the Revolution. She is as much sombre ruins, among the ranks of the 
at home in hitting off the character of least fortunate, many existences which 
Mareasse the rateatcher in Mauprat, as are wound up without having produced so 
in sketching the frivolous, maudlin Mar-/| little as a sonnet, and which are still 
quise de Raimbault in Valentine. Her | glorious poems.”’ 

works constitute a series of consummate Her latest published works exhibit 
studies of charaeter, life-like, breathing, George Sand’s progressive mind at work 
natural. Her deliciously drawn Bianca | upon a new subject ; that of co-operative 
Aldini in La Dermiere Aldini; the rough | efforts among the working classes for-the 


‘old veterans of the Imperial army in| improvement of their general condition. 


Jacyues ; the picturesque beggar Cadoche, | She would lift labor from a position of 
and the generous and healthy man of the | degradation, and make it the commander 
people, Grand Simon, in Le Meunier instead of the slave of the world. She 
d@’ Angibault ; the vain and heartless Hor- | earnestly and eloquently preaches the 
ace, (a kind of moral mountebank,) in! great gospel of Work. ‘This forms the 
the novel of that name; the simple and leading idea of one of her last and best 
devoted Jeanne; the strong-hearted and | works, Le Meunier d’Angibault. George 
aspiring Pierre in La Compagnon; the | Sand has no respect for any industry but 
strong-headed and practical Cardonnet in that of a beneficent kind; the destructive 
La Peche de M. Antoine ;—all these are | industry of the warrior has no charm for 
pictures perfect in their kind, and exhibit; ber; and unlike her countrymen and 
a wonderful knowledge of character and countrywomen, she is not dazzled by the 
‘false glory, nor does she idolize the car- 
A prominent feature in the more recent "age of Napoleon. She rejects the 
productions of George Sand, is her love | word “* great,’ as applied to that “* de- 
and reverence for Art, which she regards Stractive machine. 
as one of the great humanizers of man.| ‘Call them what you please,” she 
It is not as a merely sickly exotic in the says in one of her Lettres d'un Voyageur, 
halls of the great and the luxurious that‘ good men are the only men whom 1 
she recognizes the true mission of Art,/ esteem, for whom T have any affection, 
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and whom I would wish to register in| light labor, from which they ransmiling-|ing by their infatuation. Many warm 
the calender of human greatness. I|ly to watch our boat as she glided away | nests have been thus feathered.— Roches- 
I should enro] there the humblest, the | from a spot which, to this moment, p- | sor American. 

most ignorant, from the Abbe of Saint) pears to me to have realized all that a IP The Editors of these two papers 


Pierre, with his system of universal | feign of the Golden Age. . 
ace, to Father Enfantin, with his ridicu-| ‘In little more than a fortnight we re both perfectly aware that Mr. Bris. 





ous dress and fantastic Utopia; all those | returned, and passed by that little isle | bane has uniformly and earnestly protest- 


who, to some abilities, have joined con-| again. Hell let loose cuuld scarcely have 


scientious studies, patient reflections,| wrought a more fearful change than that | 


sacrifices or labors destined to render man | which presented itself ; the cottages were 
better, or less wretched. I should be 
indulgent to those errors, to the mean-/| trees were cut down, the gardens tram- 
nesses of our condition, more or Jess; pled down and strewn with many a 
prominent in them; I should forgive|corpse, the dry corn burned to the 
their many faults, as was done to Magda-| ground, the gentle natives all gone, and 
len, if they had loved much. But those | replaced by a fierce soldiery, who prowled 
waere nares ie ana ons aan Sots jae. i. nan of mere, - if in 
ofty men who build for their glory and | search of further gleanings. Boats were 
aie our happiness,— those poidaiden, passing to and fro, busily conveying the 
who empurple the world and oppress the | little wealth of the islanders to the en- 
people to gain an extended territory, and campment on the main land, and return- 
there erect immense edifices,— who are|ing with the horses and camels of the 
moved neither by the tears of woman, /|invaders to eat up the standing crops. 
nor the starvation of the aged, nor the; And what was become of the inhabi- 
fatal ignorance in which the children are| tants? those whom I had almost envied 
reared ; those men who seek nothing but | as I passed them by upon my desert way? 
their personal grandeur, and who fancy | The men were, for the most part, slain, 
they have made a nation great, because | and the less fortunate were outcasts on 
they have made it active, ambitious, and | the desert or the mountain; the children 
vain themselves,—I disown them; ]/ were sold into slavery, the women be- 
erase them from my tablet; J inscribe our | came the prey of that ferocious soldiery 
cure in the place of Napoleon.”’ | whose arms now gleamed from every 
fan is the truly Christian philosophy | dark rock round; and that graceful girl 
o rge Sand’s later writings; such,| with her father — where was she? Our 
in her own words, are the principles she | blood builed with indignation ; we cursed 
is oom ee engaged in inculeating. fred dees a ae policy, _ a 
would be beside our purpese to enter | fiends who ministered to it; and aske 
into any eritical notice of her several} Mahmond if he did not blush to belong 
works, or to point out, what is now gen-| to the same race as the authors of this 
erally admitted, the beauty and brilliancy desolation ; he shook his head, and said 
of her style. A juster zppreciation of | ‘it was all God’s will!’”’ 
the writings of this great women, is now | 
rapidly extended among us ; the last evi- 
dence of which was the admirably writ- 


ten critique in the Spectator of a few So 

weeks back, by one evidently thoroughly | He has issyed directions to have the Pon- 

acquainted with the subject. At some | me marshes drained, with a view to the 
t i y ity | ; . 

. Seine ta eee thoes ets hea 1 election of a new Colonel of the 

whieh nothing has been attempted be- | Roman Civic Guard, his Holiness in- 


yond an indication of the variety and | iuired, if there was any objection to his 


power of the genius which is now, | becoming a candidate for the office.— 


through Miss Hays’s able translation, on_| Captain Cacciari, to whom the question 


the eve of enriching our stores of litera-| Y%* 2ddressed, replied that there was not, 
ture. and the result was, that Pope Pius 9th 
|is Colonel of a regiment of his own 


| troops, and may possibly leave off, on 
Errects or War. Warburton, in his |S°me Teview day, his triple crown, to 


' 
passage up the Nile, relates the follow- | mount a cocked hat and feather ! 


- a. | cadieaastmatatanailieamtain 
ents | Monsizur Fonson Acain. The Tri- 

‘As the river broadened, there ap-| bune of Monday says Mr. Albert Bris- 

red an island which would have been bane would give a Lecture that evening 
Peantiful anywhere, but here was a/|omthe ‘* Practical Organization of Asso- 
glimpse of paradise. Palm-groves waved | ciation,’’ and that it would be illustrated 
over peaceful villages, green lawns were | by a “ splendid picture, ten feet by four- 
speckled with flocks and herds, luxeriant| teen, of an Associative dwelling and 
cornfields were parked off by light pai- | buildings connected with it, and a portion 





Ic> The new Pore is decidedly a char- 
acter. So says the Journal of Commerce. 





blackened with reeking ruins; the palm- | 


cultivation of rice. On the occasion of | 


|ed against every attempt to establish a 
** Fourier Association’ with any such 
/pecuniary and other means as have ever 
yet been provided for that purpose. Over 
and again has Mr. B. reiterated’ that it 
would be madness and folly to start with- 
out an assured capital of $200,000, 
while no attempt has ever yet command- 
ed at its outset a tenth of that sum, nor 
a sixth of it during its entire progress, 
Every attempt, moreover, has been em- 
barrassed by the necessity of taking 
members unsuited to the pioneer stage of 
Association, for the sake of the pecuni- 
ary means they might furnish wherewith 
to make head against pressing wants. 
| With what fairness or decency, then, is 
he assailed as above? 

The insinuation about the way ‘ many 
nests have been feathered’ demands a 
/word. Since 1840 we have known Mr, 
| Brisbane as unsparingly devoting his 
time, his best energies, his pecuniary re- 
sources, to the cause of Association. He 
has expended for it some thousands of 
dollars —all he could command — often 
subjecting himself to personal privations 
by so doing. During all this time he has 
not made, nor sought te make, one dollar 
by or through Association. He has nev- 
er expected nor desired any ultimate pe+ 
cuniary advantage therefrom. He is now 
in Boston, we believe, giving his time 
and spending his own money for the 
Cause. And if the sacrifice of his. life 


\to-day would ensure its speedy triumph, 
|we have not a doubt that his life would 
| be joyfully rendered. Have his Buffalo 
,and Rochester defamers evinced a self- 
| sacrificing, unwearied devotion to. Human 
| Well-being such as to entitle them fairly 
‘to sneer at such a man! Be his faulis 
| many and grievous as they may —say 
even that his views are mistaken and 
| pernicious — and still, is there not some- 
thing in such efforts, such devotedness, 
| whion should command the respect of 
the manly and generous !— Tribune. 





| Goon Movement. We anderstand 
| that the Manufacturing Companies of this 
lcity have resolved to allow three-quarters 


ings, melon gardens ran along the river’s | of the surrounding domain.” Why will of an hour for breakfast, and the same for 


verdant border, which was decked with 
their golden fruit and flower; groves of 
the lote-tree and acacia sheltered the’ 
blossoming bean and lupine from the sun, | 
and the whole scene seemed full of peace | 
and gentle prosperity. As we slowly | 
glided past this Eden, the inhabitants 
came to the water’s edge to gaze upon | 
the strangers; little children, hand in| 
hand, almost too small to grasp the oth- 
er; an old man, with flowing beard and | 
patriarchal robes, was leaning on a grace- 
ful girl, whose unveiled limbs displayed a 
model of symmetry; the few ogher peo- 
ple whom we saw were employed in sume 





not these pure and devoted philanthro- 


\dinner, to the operatives. Heretofore 
|they have had three-quarters of an hour 


pists give us a practical illustration of | for dinner during the months of May, 


their beautiful system, by joining one of 
their ‘ Soteeiinind ri it aad, no | June, July, and August, and only half an 
doubt, at least gratify some of those who | hour during the other eight months of the 


have been made victims of this scheme of | Y°4" 5 and half an hour for breakfast the 


| folly and delusion.— Buffalo Cum. Adv. | Yt tound. — Lowell Courier. 


D> Our Buffalo contemporary is un- 
fair in its requirements. The only mark! There are supposed to be 75,000 Jews 


of wisdom ever exhibited by Brisbane|in the United States—in New York 


and his associates, is in keeping out of there are about 12,000— in Philadelphia 
the “* Fourier Associations.’’ Surely, it} 2,300, and in Baltimore 1,800. he 
is enough that they preach others into | whole number in the four quarters of the 
this folly. One kind of philanthropy con-| globe is supposed to be nearly seven 
sists in making fools of others, and profit- | millions. 
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FROM LA DEMOCRATIE PACIFIQUE. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


ANOTHER PEASANT WAR. 


In the Sixteenth century, when the 
spirit of reform stirred in all hearts, a 
yast revolt of the peasants against the 
Feudal nobility was organized in different 
points of Germany. Great Britain is 
now threatened with a similar war, but 
one that will be more terrible and more 
radical, for the German peasants had only 
to snffer from the oppression and inso- 


lence of their tyrants, whilst the peasants | 


and Irish laborers have besides to avenge 
themselves fur the misery and the famine 
to which their families are condemned. 


Under the yoke of the British aristoc-_ 


racy, fertile Ireland, the Green Erin of 
the poets has been changed and deterio- 
rated. The soil has there lost its ferulity, 
and the human race its strength and its 
intelligence. 

Reduced tw a scanty and unvaried nour- 
ishment, the Irish have felt their physical 
energy diminish; obliged to labor for 
strange masters, for proprietors whom 
they know only through their exaction of 
the greater part of their products, their 
courage has deserted them, and if the soil 
had furnished them unfailingly with the 
food to which English philanthropy had 
accustomed them, the potato, perhaps the 
landed aristocracy might have seen its 


| famished Ireland the tribute which he lev-|One of these occurred at Dromoyle, 
ied on her. The English government has | King’s county, in the house of M. Shan- 
‘ordered a Committee of Succor; it has | non. » 

distributed money and commanded works. ) oe Lately, in the county of Westmeath, 
Before the 16th of December, it had spent the family of Mr. Robinson, a respectable 
in this effort nearly six hundred thousand | farmer, was quietly seated at his hearth 
dollars per week. The sum is certainly| in the evening, when seven men pre- 
large, and the Eaglish manufacturers com- | sented themselves: they asked for money. 
plain mach, but the result is searcely felt. | Mr. Robinson was in bed; they pushed 
Hlunger, misery, disease, continue to de- into his chamber; he rose hastily and 
cimate unhappy Ireland. The English “tried to defend himself. They ill treated 
journals still contain each day details, him, and he would perhaps have been 
more and more harrowing, and the Irish killed, but for the heroic conduct of his 
papers keep a permanent bulletin of daughter, who, knife in hand, protected 
famine always filled. Legal charity and the life of her father and killed one of the 
private charity are forced to avow their assassins. The band retired, carrying 


impotence to master sucha scourge. Such | 
pangs and miseries have at last exasper- | 
ated their souls. Crushed by force, the | 
Irish seem decided to appeal to tune! 
The pacifying voice and the expectant | 
measures of O'Connell are now without | 
an echo. The money returned to the 
peasants is empleyed to purchase arms ; 
immense quantities have been brought 
from England; there are not enough gun 
mills to furnish and repair the old ones 


which are sent there from all quarters. 
The government has endeavored to re- 
vive an old proviso, which while allew- 


ing every Irishman to carry arms, per- 
mits suspected persons to be disarmed ; 
but attacks of an alarming character 
against proprietors and property are not. 


dream fulfilled ; perhaps the, deigh-queetd,\she less frequent. Murders are commited. 


have fallen to that state of intelligent ma- 
chines, moving and functioning by them- 
selves in conditions provided, which ac- 
cording to the doctrines of political econ- 
omy, would be the ideal of the laborer. 
But the soil itself has sickened, the po- 
tato crop has failed; and the population 
deprived of all other nourishment, are dy- 
ing with howls of distress. England has 
then awaked, some of her agents have 
penetrated among this population, and 
their heart has smitten them at the sight 
of its misery; they have not seen with- 
out shuddering, all those families huddled 
pell mell in infected stables, on damp 
Straw, in darkness, and in the midst of a 
Vitiated air; without food, without 
clothes, without fire; shivering with 
cold, with misery, with typhoid fever, or 
still oftener with that disease which they 
call famine fever. The authorities have 
been questioned ; it has been known that 
in certain parishes as many as nine per- 
sons a day had died for want of food, 


without counting the much greater num-| 


ber of those who slowly perish by the 
terrible diseases incidental upon famine. 
Then, though not till very late, they have 
thought of aiding these unfortunates. 
But an evil which dates its existence 
by centuries, is not to be cured in a 
few months and by ordinary remedies. 


in open day, in the streets of towns, with- 
out the discovery of their perpetrators. | 
Bands traverse the country to hinder the. 
farmers from paying the rent of their lands. 
Proprietors who present themselves to. 
claim their rents, are assassinated. Even | 
those who pay their taxes are not re- 
spected, but accused of making common 
cause with the proprietors. An extract 
trom the correspondence of the London 
Standard, will give an idea of the exas- 
peration of the Irish population against: 
the proprietors. 

‘* A man living at Coolincorney, had | 
his house invaded by armed persons, 
who pillaged every thing, and on depart- | 
ing, kindled a fire in which the unfor- 
tunate perished. Ona high road in the | 
same county, a proprietor who was carry-| 
ing home his money from a hog sale, | 
was stopped, robbed and murdered. 

‘* The conductor of the mail from Bal- | 
lyshannon to Athlone, has been stopped, | 
knoeked down and left fordead. In the) 
county of Lutrim, a battle has been) 
fought between the police and armed 
men, who were going to attack the house | 
of a proprietor near Cloone. After some | 
sharp shooting, the police charged with | 
the bayonet and took two of the robbers. | 
Bands penetrate into houses, and there 
often fight bloody battles, when the pro- | 


O'Connell has consented to return to| proprietor and the domestics are armed. combat, means of communication to es- 


| prosperity. 


away two muskets and some pistols.”’ 
What is the attitude assumed by the 
English government before these facts? 
What efficient answer to these com- 
plaints, which have swelled into threats? 
A cabinet counsel is held and it is de- 
cided that there shall be sent to Ireland, 


‘new troops, artillery, cannons. Thus 


one half of Ireland is to be decimated, to 
teach the other half bow to live upon 
nothing. They are going to destroy the 


‘surplus population to allow the remainder 


to exist. This is the last resource of 
civilization; when a knot seems difficult 
to untie, it cuts it; when a force per- 
plexes, it annihilates it. The cannon and 


the scaffold: such are the two modes 


which it employs for the cure of social 
evils. When she half of the population 


‘shall have perished by famine or grape 


shot, they will say order reigns in Ire- 
land. Ubi solttudinem faciuni pacem ap- 


| pellant. 


In the patriarchal families, the number 
of the children was the sign of a house's 
How is it that we have 
come to consider as an evil the multipli- 
cation of human force? How is it that 
an animal or a machine isa cause of riches 
while a man is a cause of poverty ! 

The absurdity of the result sufficiently 


proves that society is in a false path. 


To find human population too numerous! 
to be reduced to decimate it for want of 
the means of feeding it! does nothing 
then remain to be executed on the earth? 
Are there then no unexplored regions, no 
heaths to be planted, no mountains te 
cover with forest, no bare coasts to pro- 
tect against the sapping of the waves? 
All these marshes which exhale fever 
and death, may adorn themselves with 
beneficent harvests. All the rivers which 
uselessly lose their wealth in the sea, 
might fecundate countries and double 
their crops. Reforesting, would temper 
the inclemency of our winds. A more 
intelligent culture would quadruple the 
products of the fields. Man has the 
globe to cultivate, the atmosphere to pur- 
ify, seourges of every description to 
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tablish between nations, a thousand un- 
known sources of wealth te open in sci- 
ence, in agriculture, in industry. Half 
of the earth is yet uninhabited, all is to 
be done, and yet society complains of a 
superabundance of hands. 

No, it is not that the hands are too 
numerous for the work, when we see the 
Irish perish and the Flemish and so many 
other populations atrophied by slow fam- 
ine, — when we see so many unfortunates 
reduced to rob, or to implore a prison in 
order to live; it is not the too great pop- 
ulation that we must accuse, but the false 
organization of a society which has not 
the knowledge or the will to utilize the 
forces at its dispusal, — that civilization 
which, in the drunkenness of its glory, 
obstinately shuts its eyes to the sufferings 
and the miseries to which it gives birth. 
But let it beware! The sufferings of 
Ireland are one of the premonitory symp- 
toms, — a mine is dug beneath its steps, 
which will blow it up if it does not itself 
take the initiative in reorganization. The 
sufferings of Ireland are the consequences 
of the bad organization of property and 
industry. All remedies will be impotent 
until they shall attack the evil at its 
source. 





MUSICAL REVIEW. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA IN BOSTON. 


FIRST WEEK. 


‘* Ernani’’ was repeated on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings of last week, with 
increased applause. Indeed no opera 
ever made so great an impression in this 
city. The Tedesco extended and con- 
firmed her empire over cognoscenti and 
over simple. Some complain that she is 
not a greater actress; and in truth we 
felt during the first part of the piece that 
her action was not continuous and entire; 
she seemed sometimes to think her part 
was ended when she had delivered herself 
of acavatina orasong. Yet she rose in 
earnestness and power as the plot pro- 
gressed, subdued and chaste as a general 
habit, yet equal to any demand of pas- 
sion; and in the last scene, where she 
rushes between Silva and his victim, both 
voice and manner were almost sublime. 
In music we must judge of acting by a 
musical standard. ‘The opera will not 
admit of as intense and individual acting 
as the spoken drama; that. chaste subor- 
dination of part to part and to the gener- 
al unity of effect, essential to all music, 
forbids each single figure to be too salient 
or dazzling. The live ‘* repose ’’ of Art 
is purchased only at this cost ; and in the 
opera, it must be remembered, ac- 
tion is the secondary thing, and music 
the principal. , 


The Tenor, Perelli, still grew upon the 
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|audience; there is a perfectly Italian, | 


Anzoleto-like abandonment to music in 
him; his whole form thrills with it; and 
that upward floating gesture with both 
arms spread out above his head, which a 
certain stiffness of the hand makes only 
quaint, seems like an aspiration of his 
whole material nature to blend with the 
etherial sounds and soar up with them to 
their home. ‘The Baritone, Signor Vita, 
sang with more warmth than before, and 
we feel that we did not then do justice 
either to his rich metallic voice, or to the 
soul that animates it. ‘The Basso never 
fails. ‘There was but one deficiency, and 
that was in the female chorus, who are 
thin and weak of voice, and utterly me- 
chanical in motion, raising first one arm 
then the other, simultaneous as the ‘* pre- 
sent arms’’ of a platoon of soldiers. 
Verdi's music wins our respect. The 
weakuess of Donizetti-ism and mere 
modern Italian sugary sweetness it has 
entirely put away. It is full of strength. 
Its melodies, so far, wear well. Its 
harmony fills and satisfies the ear. And 
yet we cannot speak of harmony as his 
distinctive excellence, in the same sense 
as when we say that of the Germans 
generally. Compare him with Beetho- 
ven. In the latter every thing is woven 
into one continuous web of harmonies 
from first to last; the fugue principle 


predominates, and that is the very soul of 


unity in art; the different parts are born 


‘together, and are evolved from one 
another, as branches germinate from one 
stock. Verdi's harmonies, rich and 
broad as they are, seem either added to 
the melody to enrich it, or coolly laid as 
a foundation to rear the vocal strueture 
upon. His great art, therefore, is the 
art of effect; he combines every thing 
with reference to the best effect, conse- 
cutive or simultaneous. Nothing is ever 
lost ; one part does not cover up another ; 
and each prepares what follows so that it 
is sure to strike. And surely his effects 
are magnificent; the splendor of that 
finale to the third gct is only enhanced by 
repetition. 
the complaining about Verdi's ‘ everlast- 
” Unison is tame and weak 
with over-much-ness, as we commonly 
hear it; but this writer understands its 
use; he uses it only as a_ painter 


Nor can we sympathise with 


ing unisons. 


would pure white, only where there is 


the richest mingling of all colors, deep or’ 


gay, around it; and it marks the bold- 
ness of his genius, that being wealthy, 
he can resort to such simple means to 
heighten the effect of wealth. ‘The uni- 
son of Tedesco and Perelli in that finale 
will long haunt us. 

On Wednesday and Friday, Linda di 
Chamounix was given, which we only 
heard the Jast time, when the house was 


not so full as before, proving that Doni- 











zetti follows rather tamely after Verdi, 
If anything was needed to convince us of 
his weakness, we had it now, and to 
satiety. There is a good duett for So. 
prano and Tenor, and another for Baritone 
and Bass in the first act; and there isa 
most admirable and religious quintette iq 
the last act. For the rest, it is the same 
indolent and uninspired indefinite expan- 
sion of one sentimental vein of melody, 
whose conscious weakness covers itself 
up in seeking to borrow strength froma 
most noisy orchestral accompaniment. 
This is never the sin of Verdi. His or- 
chestra is far more powerful, and yet it 
never interferes to drown the voice, it 
never stifles, but creates effects. 

Several new vocalists were introduced 
in this. Signora Caranti de Vita, the 
prima donna, has more of the shrill 
French quality of voice than Tedesco ; 
she throws herself into her character 
with a great deal of impulse, but is never 
so lofty and cannot create the same en- 
thusiasm. Signora Sofia Marini, as the 
voung Savoyard, Pierrotto, has a remark- 
able Contralto, and sings with frank and 
touching simplicity. Signor Battallini, 
the buffo of the company, is good, but 
not surpassing. Signor Vita, as the 
father of Linda, still rose in estimation 
as an artist; his acting in the scene 
where he rejects his daughter, was al- 
most perfect. Novelli was again the 
Bass, and admirable always. There are 
unisons occasionally in this opera too; 
but not brought in with Verdi's art ; nor 
does Perelli’s voice blend with this prima 
donna’s in a unison with near the same 
effect, as with Tedesco’s in Ernani. 
More and more are we impressed with 
the wealth of resource, combined in this 
company. Is it too good a thing to 
hope, that it may hold together? 


La Capricieuse. Grande Valse pour le 
Piano Forte. Par Wittiam Mason. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson, 115 Washing- 
ton St. pp. 5. 

We have examined this graceful and 
rather original litthe production with 
much pleasure. It is composed in good 
taste, with more than the ordinary 
knowledge and command of harmony, 


and by its freedom from mere common- 


places proves its author’s familiarity with 
and preference for the higher styles of 
music. It seems to us to lack warmth, 
and has the appearance of being some- 
what studied,— which last, however, is 
a good quality in a young composer who 
has talent. Not steeped in any deep 
sentiment, and having hardly the irresis- 
tible fervor of a waltz, yet it has vigor, 
brightness, beauty and variety. Mr. Ma- 
son has very rightly named it, ** La Cap- 
ricieuse:’’ in its conception it is rather an 
ingenious fancy, than an inspiration ; but 








pianist, who is rapidly mastering all the 


difficulties of the New School writers, | 


while he sits with becoming reverence at 


the feet of Bach and Beethoven. This| 


promises something ; and we watch each 
step of the fulfilment with interest. 


The Past: An Air with Variastons. 
Dedicated to the Memory of Leopold 
Herwig. By Joun Sewarno Waricnr. 
Boston: Published for the Author by 
William H. Oakes, 197 Washington 
Street. pp. 5. 


This is the composition of a youth of 


fourteen, who by carrying newspapers 
and by giving lessons in music, has nobly 
supported himself and earned for himself 
the Piano Forte, by the aid of which he 
cultivates his talent. 
sive, pleasing air, in three-four meas- 
ure, in D flat, of two short strains; fol- 
lowed by a third strain in which the 


It is a simple, pen- 


movement is changed w six-eight. ‘The 
theme is then played as a duett by the 


left hand, with a florid variativn fur the) 


right. 


and little finger in the right hand, while 
the theme in the left hand is broken and 
made to respond to a deep bass on the 
accented parts. This does not describe 
the piece, but may give some idea of the 
amount of art and knowledge of musical 
effects displayed* in this youthful effort. 
It is all properly composed and harmo- 


it is wrought out with no little art, and is| 
indeed highly creditable to the young! 


A second variation opens with | 
extended intervals of tenths, for thumb 
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Their bridal happiness doth glass 


Her own fair vanished youth — 


Thus may we among plants always distin- 
guish the child. 


| Soon a following impulse lifts itself upward, 


Yet well she knows no love can pass 


A mother’s, in its truth! repeating, 
’T was breathed with no such solemn vows | oa actnail nadir is. tones ¢ eg 
i orm; 


Befcre no solemn priest, | 
Yet mortal homage nt allows Yet Pa for constantly chang- 
Phat unvowed love the best. | Opens cet, ‘a8 you tee, ever tie Riewai 
For ‘tis all made of sacrifice, leaf, 
More spread out and indented, and cut into 
points and divisions, 
Which, half-grown, heretofore slept in the 
organ below. 
And s9 reaches it first its highest determined 
completion, 
Which in many a tribe thee to astonishment 
moves. 
| Variously ribbed and jagged, on the juicy, exu- 
berant surface 
Seems the fulness of life free and unbounded 
to be. 
|But here Nature holds, with powerful hands, 
the creation 
Back, and to perfecter shape softly inclines it 


And rains in blessines down 
Upon that child, another’s prize, 
That pearl, no more her own. 


So, still the Love that doth renounce 
Seems the most worth caressing,— 

More pure and holy we pronounce 
Resigning than possessing. 


Say, why is this, ye angels bright, 
Who still in circling gladness 

Reap all your joys without a blight, 
Your loves, without a sadness ? 


The deep sky is ’twixt me and you, 
I scarce can hear for distance, 
Yet something floateth down the blue 


F : r to grow, 
rom your gerene existence. e S : 
Now more sparingly leads she the sap through 
“Tis Man’s own selfishness that mars slenderer vessels, 
The joys he roughly serveth ; | And the delicate plant’s finer formations be- 
Our finer touch their May-bloom spares, gin. 
And thus their bliss preserveth ! ” | Now the forth-putting edges draw themselves 
‘. quietly backward, 
While the rib of the stalk builds itself solidly 
out. 


METAMORPHOSIS OF PLANTS. | Leafliess, however, and swift, upsprings the deli 


FROM GOETHE. cate flower-stem, 
Thee perplexes, Beloved, the intertangled con- | And a miraculous sight fills the beholder with 
fusion 


joy. 
Of this flowery throng, which in the garden Round ina circle there place them, in number 
thou seest ; exact, or uncounted ; : 


Many the names you must hear, and ever one| Leaflets, the smallest one first, next to that 
after another likest itself. 
With its barbarous clang crowds itself into Gathered close round the axle, now opens the 


nized, and gives promise of still better | 
things. Among other things, it abun-| 
dantly proves its author qualified, so far 
as general knowledge of music gues, to| 


your ear. 


like another ; 


teach; and we take pleasure in recom- | 


| All in their forms are kindred, and yet no one 


sheltering calix, 
And to full beauty and height lets out the 
gay-colored crown. 


| So this wonderful choir points to a half- So shines Nature complete in all her fulness of 


mending him to young beginners. 





wT T 
POETRY. 
For the Harbinger. 
LOVE UNFULFILLED. 
The bud that was, a full rose grew 
And lost its sweet condition ; 


How quick exhales the drop of dew 
Which sparkles on fruition! 


The bridegroom triumphs in the bride 
Just life-long to him bound ; 

But truer loves there by his side 
And purer ones are found. 


One beats within that young man’s breast 
Who would in vain be gay, 

Who at her feet laid his heart’s best 
One blighted summer’s day ; 


The love of the rejected one — 
Who parts with her for aye, 
And sad and powerless looks on 

At that tumultuous joy. 


One beams from out the mother’s eyes 
In soft prophetic tears, 

That hint at all life’s mysteries 
Told by the passing years; 


hidden law, — | glory, 
| Yes, to a holy enigma. O, could I teach thee,; As, in regular rise, limb upon limb she dis- 
Beloved, plays. 


Happily teach thee the word, which wil] un- Ever thou marvell’st anew, so soon the stem, 
riddle it all! with its blossom, 

| Study it now as it grows, and see how the| Over the changing leaves’ delicate scaffolding 
plant, ever changing, rocks. 

Step by step carried up, forms into blossoms | But this beauteous show now a new creation 
and fruit. | announces ; 


| Yes, the soft-colored leaf feeleth the hand of 


| Out of the seed it unfolds itself, so soon as the | 


fruitful the God, 
Earth’s still fostering lap letteth it forth into And together draws itself quick: the tenderest 
life, forms now 
And to the soft-wooing light, the holy, eternally | Lean together in pairs, seemingly made to 
moving, unite. 
Quick the opening leaves’ delicate structure | Lovingly now they stand, the beautiful couples, 
commits. together : 
| Singly slept the germ in the seed ; an ry See, in numerous crowd, ranged round the 
fore-type altar, they wait! 





| Lay, enwrapped in itself, curling up under Hymen hovers this way, and streams of exqui- 
the shell; site odors, 

| Leaf, and root, and bud, half-formed, and all; Borne on the generous breeze, breathe a new 
without color ; life all around. 

| Thus the kernel so dry safely protects the Now distinct!y swell at once the germs without 
| 


still life ; number, 
| Then it flows trustingly upwards, trusting the’ Germs of the swelling fruit, soft in the moth- 
delicate moisture, erly lap. 


| And soon lifteth itself out of its mantle of And here Nature concludes the ring of her 
night. infinite powers ; 
But what shows itself first is alwaysa simple, Yet a new one at once links itself on to the 


formation ; last, 
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—————— OOOO 
That, unbroken, the chain through endless time | prompting energies, the active impulses, | words that holy, central passion for unity 


may be lengthened, 


And the whole made alive, like the one part 


we have seen. 
Turn thee now, my Beloved, and look at the 
motley confusion : 
Now, no longer perplexed, 
as it waves. 
Every plant but announces to thee some law 
everlasting ; 


you may look on 


+ 


Every blossom, it speaks plainer and plainer 


to thee. 
If thou decipherest here the holy writ of the 
Goddess, 
Every where witness the same, though ia 
a different form. 
Creeping, loiter the grub, the butterfly busily 
hasten, 
Man keep moulding himself, changing his 
natural form! 


which determine the character and con- 
‘duct and 


| force, their number, their direction. 


iphy: ATTRACTION. 
‘ple had suggested to Newton the great 
| Law of material attraction. 
|rier, speculating on the enormous price 
| which an apple had acquired in Paris, by 
passing through so many hands between 
the producer and consumer, was led into 
| his searching criticism of commerce ; and 
‘from that to the idea of attractive and 
| industry; and finally to a 
of 
Newton's doctrine, of the great law of 


associated 
lelear assertion 


position of a man; in other, 
|words the springs of Hife in us, their) 
He 
' 
-attered the first word of all true philoso- 


The fall of an ap-| 


So too Fon- | 


'seek only harmony. 
the complement of 


parts at its source, and flows off in separ- 
ate streams; which are: 

1. The passion for human sympathies, 
in their four spheres hereafter to be 
mentioned. 

2. For harmonies of sight and sound, 
and all the senses. 

3. For measured series and perfect 
distribution of varieties in all these 
spheres, so that they may make up unity, 

The passions are essentially good ; for 
they are the expression of the attraction 


of one part of a perfect system (the 


soul of which is God) to another; they 
The very nature of 
a passion is the desire to be united, to 
reach the end for which it was made, to 


O, bethink thee then too, how, out of the germ | 
of acquaintance, 

Day by day between us mutual interest grew; 
How, in the depth of our hearts, Friendship re- | 
vealed its full power ; 

And how Love came last, bringing the blos- | 


find its counterpart and correspondence, 
The love of God lurks properly in every 
impulse of our nature ; that is what the 
impulse wants, and what it means, 


Attraction, as the universal force not on- | 
ly in the material, but also in the spirit- 
ual world, 

By this statement the old false dualism 
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soms and fruits. 
Think, what manifold hues and shapes, now 
this, now another, 
Nature in quiet unfolds, and to our feelings 
imparts. 
Now enjoy thyself fully to-day! for holy affec- 
tion 


nial tastes, 
Similar views of all things; that, through har- 
monious insight 
Firmly united, the pair thus the true heaven 
may find. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverixh 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
te commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


THE GROUNDS OF ASSUCIATION IN 


hetween Mind and Matter is abolished, and 
Universal Unity becomes a clear, intelli- 
gible thought. Attraction is the main- 
spring of the Universe. Attraction is 
‘the vital energy of Deity. It is bot say- 
| ing in another dialect that ‘‘ God is Love.”’ 


self ; 
self; but each relates, refers to others, 
lives beyond itself, and finds its own life 
‘and meaning only in the fulfilment of such 
relations. 


nothing completes its being in it- 


So mueh attraction, so much 
Tove as there is in any being, so much 
energy and so much life, and no more. 
| What is Love in the sphere of the soul, 
is Attraction in the sphere of nature; one 
‘and the same principle translated into 
different spheres, of higher and 
degrees. 
which hold the great globes balanced in 
| their orbits, are the loves of the planets; 


lower 
The attractions of gravitation, 


‘in the cohesive attraction of particles in_ 
_ versed. 


bodies, we have the loves of the atoms; 
and in chemical affinities the stil] selecter 


Strives for its highest fruit, strives for conge- The great fact of the universe is this: | 


that nothing exists singly. in and for it- | 


THE NATURE OF MAN. 


loves of kindred elements, which seek 
We propose now to resume the course 


; | their complement in one another. It is a 
of thought which we commenced a few | shallow and a false philosophy, which 


weeks since under the head of ‘So-| supposes man existing first, a complete 
c1aL Scrence.”” We have said that at! and independent substance in himself, 
the basis of social as of all other science,| and then subject to the accident of 
must lie a true account of Man; and that) certain leanings and attractions towards 
thus far amid all the systems, metaphysi-| this and that. 
eal and theological, which have affected 


Ityis the attractions 


‘towards this and that, 


‘sort must each have. 


man 


which consti- | 





the world’s thought and conduct, ‘‘ there 
has been no analysis of the motive springs 
of action in a man; of the implanted 


tions and affinities which constitute the 
movement of his nature, and determine 
his whole destiny. This was the work 
reserved fur Fourier.’’ 

He first undertook a scientific and ex- 
haustive analysis of the Human, Passions, 
by which he meant the attractions, the 


_ versal attraction. 


tute the man ; these are his very essence ; 
these are his nature ; and we know noth- 


ing of him until we know these. 
tendencies which make him what he is: 
i 


of the strong directions, steadfast gravita- | 


The Human Soul, then, in its undivid- 
ed and integral action, is one central 
Love, or aspiration after unity with all 
things. Its central, inmost wish, and 
prayer, and spring of action, is the desire 
to be made one with all, —a uuitary, uni- 
From this centre radi- 


ate a determinate number of more spe- 


could it only explain itself. In a false 
state of things, in a period of social in- 


coherence, it may mistake its way; dis- 


appointed and repulsed, this which was 
love may turn to hate. But Hate is only 
the inverse exercise of Love. All the 
passions, and all the forces in the world 
are subject to this duality of movement; 
to the direct and the inverse, the harmon- 
ie and the subversive, the true and thé 
false development. Each was caleulated 


‘for a certain Order, in which all its ae- 


tion must be harmonious ; but, that order 
failing, as in the fierce times of savage 
individualism, and in the present disor 
ganized and anarchical competition which 
controls the material interests, and 
through them the whole social and moral 
relations of life, these very cravings after 
good become disturbing and conflicting 
elements ; our best desires and impulses 
to create good are put upon their self- 
defence, and thus is all their action re- 
In a false choir, the voice 
which is most true only increases the 
diseord. In such a chaos, falsehood is the 
avenue to success; and success of some 
Let the Divine 
Order of society establish itself; let hu- 
societies reflect that beautiful har- 
mony and concert of the solar systems 


which now shine to our reproach; let it 


be so arranged that virtue, peace and no- 
bleness shall be the sole conditions of 
success and honor, and every native ap- 
petite of man will instantly become a 


‘most devout promoter of the universal 


good. 
All this has Fourier summed up in his 
first great axiom : 
ATTRACTIONS ARE PROPORTIONAL TO 
Destinigs. 
That is: the destiny of every soul, 
the end for which God breathed the 


breath of life into it, is that it may occu- 
_cial Loves, called Passions ; or in other 


py a certain place in the great whole 


eee 








of being, where and whiere only it will 
contribute to the harmony of the whole, 
and live in perfect unity with all; and| 
the sole compass which can guide each 
to that place, 


be such perfect rest in the true order. 


We take now for our text the second | 


axiom of Fourier: 
Tue Series pistrisute tHe Harmo- 
NIES: 


is the attractions, or the! 
passions, which constitute his restless-| 
ness in this false state, because they will | 
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la common trunk, are engendered con- 
secutively. 

| * * ~ * * * 

| The analysis of the passions ought 
therefore to ramify as follows: > trunk ; 
Ist. classes; 
; Sth. varieties ; 


|utives; 7th. tenuities ; 4 minimities. 


| 


4th. species 
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are seven times as many free as there 
are measured series, just as in literature 
there is much more prose than poetry. 

of 


‘¢ The material world being, in all its 


2d. orders; 3d. genera; | details, the hieroglyphic of the passional, 
6th. dimin- | God must have created emblems of the 


passions, for all their degrees. For ex- 


‘‘ This division may be named the po-| ample, for the second division, of 12 
_passions, we have a beautiful material 


| tential scale, or scale of powers: that is | 


‘to say, the Passions of Order, like Ambi-| emblem, which is Musie, limited to 12 


ition, Friendship, &c., will be of the 


sounds ; and for the third division, of 32 


and we proceed to unfuld this total, inte- | second power; the several branches of| passions, we have a very beaunful mate- 


gral attraction, this unitary Love, which 


| one . 
| Ambition, as Avarice, 


Cupidity, &c.,| rial emblem, which is our planetary sys- 


we have called the Soul, into the various) will be Passions of Genus, or of the third tem (‘ourbillon) composed of 32 globes ; 


special loves or passions which converge | 


power. ‘The series of these subdivisions 


and in the 32 teeth of the haman jaw. 


in it. We apply the prism to this pure) will compose the seale of potential de-| In speaking of the planets, we do not 
white beam, and see what colored rays grees, which should always be graduated | ‘count the pivotal piece, or sun; and in 


are blended in its composition. 
“Few questions have been more in- 


|as far as to the complete octave. 
| ** Every passion has its scale of shades, 


‘the teeth we do not count the os hyoides; 


_just as in music we do not reckon the 


volved,” says Fourier, ** than that of the | which must not be confounded with the | thirteenth sound, which is in unison or 


analysis of the passions. 
agreement about their number ; 
about the classifications of order, genus, 
species, and so forth. Some, puzzled 
how to establish these distinctions, and yet 
wishing to sketch the problem of clasvifi- 
cation, reduce them all to two primitive 
branches, Ambition and Love. Others, 
the better to elude this difficulty, admit 
only two modes or exercises, which, 
according to the Encyclopedie Methodique, 
shall be Desire and Fear. 

“ The ancient Encyclopedia refers them 
to two sources: Pain and Pleasure ; in 
other words, what we call 
action. All these prove that 
they are wrecked upon this problem. 

“We see analysts who are willing to 


guesses 


admit some twenty passions, and others | 


some fifty ; but setting out from no fixed 
rule in the classification by genera and 
species. Others seem to think it more 
judicious to declare at once: Our passions 
are in number infinite. 
* Which are right? 
Here is the secret of their uncertainties : 


None of them. 


they are ignorant that the passions are 
distributed like a tree, which, commenc- 
ing at the trunk or pivot, gives off divi- 


sions and subdivisions that are page 


sive in number. The trunk of a tree, or! 


central fasces, gives at the first degree or | measured order. 


There is no. 
still less | 


duality of} 


scale of powers. 
* of * . . « 


| To initiate ourselves into the alpha- 
het of science, 


study the distribution of the passions : | proceed. 


they are not of an indeterminate quantity, 
‘like the branches of a tree ; 
degrees. Thus the Pivot or trunk is one, 
the Soul, 
are three passions of Class; twelve pas- 


or Passion of Unity; 


sions of Order: 82 of Genus; 


Species ; 404 of Variety, &c., &c. 


‘* Tt may be asked why I designate the 


passions thus by a fixed number in their | 


instead of 
. 10 to 19, 32 two 36. 
* This is as if one were to ask me 


various echellons, 
numbers, as 3 to 4 
why a man who writes in verse, puts 


oniy a fixed number of syllables into 


each line, while he who writes in prose | 


puts more or fewer syllables at will inte 


each line and phrase. 


passional system, there are two arrange- | 
ments, the measured pregression and the | 


free progression. Certain objects are 


‘subject to the measured progression, like | 
and their | 


the passions, colors, music ; 


divisions are by seven and twelve. These 


they havea} 
fixed and invariable number in all their! 
-a fixed number. 
There | 


134 of to every one. 
| how to occupy us. 


into Three. 


variable | 
| stract principles of Order, or what Foa- 


Just so in the) 


| pivotal with the first.” 
We have quoted thus at length, be- 


‘cause there is matier in these paragraphs 
it is first necessary to which will save some definitions as we 


The substance of it is, that 
the soul, or unity of the love-principle in 
man, divides and subdivides into various 
seales of Passions, which are always of 
And from this the 
meaning of his axiom: The Series dis- 
tribute the Harmonies, is doubtless clear 
This serial distribution is 


The first division, as we have seen, is 
Man finds himself related, 
1. To external nature; 2. To his fellew 
man; and 3. To Love itself, to the ab- 


rier calls the mathematics of Ged ; while 
itis by the harmonious blending of these 
three relations that he becomes truly 
related to the Source of Being, face to 
face with God himself. ** That grand 
cullective impulse, which we call life, the 
primal stock or trunk of Unity-ism, root- 
ed in God, sends off one great arm in the 
direction of the senses and material na- 
ture ; another in the direction of human 
sympathies; while a third, more mysti- 
cal, but not less unmistakable, points 


are the principal distributions of the| away to the omnipresent Jaws and pria- 


Nature, like our lan-| 


ciples, ‘ which shine aloft like stars.’ ”’ 


echellon, three or four primary branches ; | | guages, has her prose and her poetry. | Here are three main tendencies, which 


these, subdividing, 
echellon, 


these in their turn, give at the third | 


echellon, tertiary branches, of which the 
number will be at least thirty ; 


give at the second | 
a dozen secondary branches ;| there is in nature, they are distributed by 
measured series and fixed numbers, in| 


The passions being the noblest thing 


each of their echellons or powers. It| 





with Unity the pivot, exhaust all oar 
relations. The first may be called in 
general the passion for Luxury, which 
is but another name for unity with God 


and if we! does not follow that this fixed number | ‘through the material world, and through 


go on numbering still higher powers of| shall prevail likewise in the serves of the pure and healthy exercise of every 


subdivision, we shall find the fourth con- | shades ; 


sisting of about a hundred branches, the 


fifth of three or four hundred, and so on. 
* * * * * 7 





dial divisions. 


of motion, like music, colors, and so | love of man. 


but the fixed or measured nam- | sense. 
ber holds most rigorously in the primor- | Soctery, or for conscious communion 
Thus we see, the effects | with other souls, seeking Ged through 


The second is the passion for 


The third is the passion 


** Now the passions must be classed in | forth, which are emblems of the passional | for METHOD OR DISTRIBUTION in all things, 
the same manner, according to the degrees | subdivisions, are distributed in a fixed | /which seeks a Series in all, thus recon- 
of @ generating scale, or degrees of pow- | number, or a measured series. 
ers (puissanciels), which, proceeding from | 


| ciling endless Variety with perfeet Unity. 


‘« In the general system of nature there | The tendency of the first is to Material 
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Harmonies ; of the second to Groups ;| all this? 
terms: Unity, Variety, and Series; or 


and of the third to Series. 

Before proceeding to the next stage of 
subdivision, let us dwell somewhat upon 
this number Three. Why Three and no 
moret Because this is the first analysis 
in nature. Every where prevails this 
trine distinction. A trinity of principles 
makes up Unity. And because it is in 
the very nature of our mind or Intellect 
to see things so, to make a three-fold and 
exhaustive 
looks. A corresponding division holds in 
every department of life, in every art, in 
every subject of inquiry. This triple 
keen blade passed through each and all 
when thought began. It is the primary 
analysis of the universe, which the Mys- 
teries of the Church have carried even 
into the inmost nature of the Deity. 

There is nothing mystical about it, 
however ; it is very simple. 
sider, you will find that three processes 
exhaust the powers of thought; three 
operations are the whole of 
The mind is always engaged either in 
combining, or in analyzing, or in foraging 


classification wherever it 


If you con- 


for new facts which it may combine and 
analyze. 
vation: these are the mind's whole meth- 
od. And, 
things, these, also, are the method of the 
Divine Mind, and constitute the three 


Synthesis, Analysis and Obser- 


since there is unity in all 


presiding Fates or genii of order, in the 
distribution of all things from the first. 
Every subject of thonght conforms to 
this three-fold demand of thought. This 
three-fold demand of thought is: first, 
for Unity ; secondly. for Variety, or es- 
cape from Unity; and, thirdly, for grad- 
uated scales of difference, or progressive 
series of Varieties, whereby they return 
into the bosom of Unity. 

In all things there are an Active, a 
Passive, and a Neuter principle. These, 
in the grand discreet degrees of being, 
are God, Matter, or the created universe, 
and Law. 
Will, Sensation or Act, and Intellect or 
Thought ; by the first he is related to all 
other conscious beings, and through al] 


In man, they are Heart or 


to God ; by the second he is related to| 


the material world or nature; by the 


third he is related to the impersonal Rea-, 
son, to the abstract everlasting principles | 


of Order. Three things evermore deter- 
mine man: 


the perceptions of reason and conscience, 
or the law of order. 


ond is from without, below him, Necessi- | 


ty; the third is above him as well as 
within him, Law. Here are attraction 
each to each and all to one; divergence, 
or tendency to fly apart into distinct indi- 
viduality ; and finally, Progressive Order, 
or Series. What is the essential fact in 


| Transition, Distrisution. 

\three Jaws, or forms of the Divine Mind, 
| 

| flow the primitive distinctions of being | 


Science. | 


his own will or impulse; | 
outward limitation or circumstance ; aud | 


The first is from | 
within him, Character, Destiny ; the sec- 


It may be summed up in these 





| tions and all the shades of differences 


better still, perhaps: CenTraLizaTion, | 


I. a “ a. 
jinto Spirit or God, which is the element 


|which is the element of Variety; and 


| Law or mathematics, the neutral mediat- | 
From them, too, flow the! 


ing element. 


‘three discreet degrees or spheres of life, | 


by Swedenborg termed Love, Wisdom, 
and Use; the trinity in man's nature, of 
|Soul, Mind, and Body. And these are 
mirrored in the three material 

the centripetal, which binds all together ; 
| the centrifugal, which flees monotony and 
seeks all manner of individuality ; and 
the 


mathematical which, 


proportions, 
whether in close chemical affinities, or in 
grander groupings of vast suns and plan- 
ets, mediate between these opposites and 
make the infinitely many, one. 

We see that these divisions always 
of the 
Scientific Passton, so to say, or what we 


answer to a three-fold direction 
called above, the passion for series and 
distribution, in man. 
tions, which seek social, spiritual harmo- 
nies; and besides the impulses which lie 
behind each of our five senses urging us 
to material harmonies, we are also urged 
by certdin intellectual impulses or neces- 


sities of the 


From these | 


which are possible in any one sphere, and 
we renounce and turn our backs upon it, 
seek to begin anew and change the scene 
entirely, to alternate and, as it were, mod- 


ulate into some new key. Between gen- 


-erous enthusiasm on the one hand, and 
jof Unity; Matter, or God manifested, | 
| 


! 


| 


severe criticism on the other, flits this 
volatile fairy, fanning both their fevers 
with cool wing, and by these seeming 
caprices restoring the great balance, It 
is from the co-operation of these three 


‘instinets and of the laws which they in- 


forces : 


} 


mind, which we may call | 


Passions too, corresponding to the three | 


laws just deseribed. We cannot content 


ourselves, speculatively, unless these de- 


mands are satisfied; we must be com- 


bining; and we must be separating and 


discriminating ; and we must be renoune- 
Practi- 


ing for new spheres incessantly. 


cally itis the same with us. In our oe- 
cupations, in our pleasures, in our social 


(1) 


The first one Says we must have enthusi- 


relations, these three Fates preside : 


asm, or the joy of unity, flooding all dis- 
tincuions out of sight; the inspired rap- 
ture which comes from the happy unien 
of characters and circumstauces ; 
crowding of as much life as possible into 
one moment; the glorious realizing sense 


Besides our affee- | 


volve, that all beauty and order result in 
the kingdoms of nature, in social rela- 
tions, in industry, and in all the arts. ¢ 
Having thus seen by what principle the 
first division of the soul into three primary 
branches of attraction is made, we pro- 
ceed to the next subdivision and behold 
the three unfolded into twelve. The at- 
traction to material harmonies or durury 
resolves itself into five sensitive passions, 
acting through five senses. The attrac- 
tion to society or groups, seeks groups of 
Friendship, groups of Love, of Family 
and of Corporate henor, or Ambition. 
The attraction to Series furnishes what 
Fourier calls the three Distributive, Me- 
chanizing, Regulating Passions, the Com- 
posife, or combining tendency ; the Cadal- 
is, or discriminating ; and the Papillon, 
or alternating;—fanciful and uneouth 
terms, which cover a world of meaning. 


I. Tue Five Sensitive Passions. 


These relate man to external nature. 
Their end is Luxury, summed up ia the 
two terms of infernal luxury, or Health ; 
The senses 
crave material The ear 
craves harmeny of sounds; the eye har- 
mony of colors, the taste harmony of fla- 
vors, and soon. AJl these are most es- 
sential avenues to man’s true spiritual 
destiny. Without this harmony with 
nature how can he attain to unity with 
God, one of whose constant manifesta- 


eaternal luxury, or Wealth. 
harmonies. 


/ tions, to say the least, is outward nature! 


the 


‘The senses are an abused tribe; they 


‘have been outlawed as the enemies of the 


} 


of one-ness, when sights and sounds and | 
,as the world now is, their tendency 1s 


fragrance mutually translate each other 


so fast as to seem one sense; when all | 


the juices of life's myriad leaves and | 
have instances of what a spiritual and re- 


branches converge and flow, as it were, 
into one crowning flower of complete joy. 


and we betray as strong a trick of rivalry 


} . . 
and difference-seeking ; 


find ourselves 


soul, and a mark set upon them as the 
emissaries of the Arch-Tempter. And 


doubiless in the majority of cases to mis- 


lead and degrade. Yet even now we 


fining power the senses might exert, with 


(2) Instantly, however, is all this re-| 
versed by the wand of the second fate, | 


| prone to discriminate and notice every. 


little distinct shade of peculiarity, and 
criticise and refine forever, as if resem- 
blance and agreement had no right to be, 
but clogged all life. (3.) At the same 
lime, thirdly, we weary of all the combina- 





they not speak to the soul! 


proper cultivation. If the sense of Taste, 
of Smell, were as scientifically perfected 
as the ear and the eye; if their scale of va- 
rieties and doctrine of accords and mod- 
ulations were as well wrought out 38 
those of music and of painting, would 
‘* That pet- 
son is wisest, gentlest, most devout, 
whose senses are best developed and re- 
fined. Mark how much the shutting of 








—_—_—_—— 





one of these avenues tends to unhuman- | 
jze and to impair the finer graces of char- 
acter; how blindness, or deafness, makes 
man coarse and harsh, instead of spiritu- 
alizing and refining him by the denial of 
a sensual pleasure. The senses are | 
what first stimulate to labor. Man must 
produce in order to eat. And it is not 
hunger, it is the sense of taste, which 
first suggests the seeking of food. It is 
not a mere necessity, it is the anticipa- 
tion of a pleasure. Why did not God 
design the act of eating to be wholly un- 
accompanied with taste’? Because this 
pleasure was essential to the true destiny 
of man. And so with all the other 
senses. It is by them that we become 
acquainted with the qualities of outward 
objects, and enter into a certain sympathy 
or communion with them, through pleas- 
ure. Outward objects, termed collective- 
ly nature, are one of the revelations of 
God. It is by harmony with these, in 
other words, by the pleasures of Sight, 
Taste, Hearing, &c., that we become 
receptive of this Revelation, the revela- | 
tion of Beauty, or the Divine in the outer- 
most of the three spheres of being.” 

But we need not expatiate upon this 
portion of the subject; for it has been re- 
peatedly and fully treated in earlier num-* 
bers of the Harbinger. 
Volume 3d, pages 172 and 189.) We will 
take up the second branch, which gathers 


(See especially 


together in itself the four Social or Af- 
fective passions, in the next number. 


A WOMAN’S CALL TO WOMEN. 

Sisters aNv Fricnos : — Permit me, 
as one of your number, to address you 
with the request, that you will not allow 
any trifle to prevent your presence at the 
exceedingly important Convention of As- 
sociationists, commencing in New York, 
oo May Ilth. Come to that meeting, 
and come not as mere passive recipients 
of the light there to be diffused, nor sim- 
ply to cheer your brothers by your sym- 
pathy ; but to aid by your counsel, your 
wise suggestions, your quick perceptions; 
come as active co-operators with them in 
a work whose responsibilities you equally 
share. Never did a holier cause than 
Association call on woman to shake off 
the paralysis with which lung ages of 
subjection have benumbed her, and with 
cautiousness and humility, — remember- 
ing her untried strength, neverthe- | 
less, with unshrinking firmness, waving 
over her head the banner of Purity and 
Christian Love,—to join the onward 
march of Humanity. 

O! my sisters, with this world-wide | 
hope swelling in our hearts, with faith in| 
a science of society based on a profound 
knowledge of human nature, and convic- 
tions as immutable as our belief in God, | 
that He has ordained for this planet a 








reign of Peace, Love and Joy, can we be | 
content to be engrossed by our little cares | 
— useful though they may be in their, 
degree? Can we be content with only, 
bidding our brothers an earnest God | 
speed, while we withheld from them | 
the better benedictions of co-operative | 
acts? Doubtless, many a heartfelt prayer | 
will be proffered by those too closely 
enthralled by civilized bonds to es- 
cape from them for a season; but to | 
those who are free, I would say: 
** Come, let us look each other in the 
face, clasp each other by the hand, grow | 
strong in the strength of all. Let us 
seek in the lull of weightier matters | 
some opportunity for private communion, | 
organize some plan of action, of friendly 
correspondence amevg ourselves, which, 
by a free interchange of plans and opin- | 
ions, of thoughts and feelings, shall rean- 
imate us all, and unite us firmly, by the 
strong tie of friendship, into one living 
body laboring for one end.’’ And what 
bond can equal that of devotion to such 
a cause? Js not the name of ‘* associa- | 
tionist *’ an open sesame at once to our 
hearts? Would that the time had come 
when each claiming that holy title should 
ever Wear some appropriate symool, as a 
pledge to all the world of his profession, 
still more as a stamp of zeal set upon 
one’s self of devotedness to the work. 

In the coming struggle, shall we not 
need a close interlocking of all our forces, 
to withstand the shock of the mighty 
opposition which will rush against us? 
Standing on the shores of this Old World 


of eivilization, with its waste deserts and 


ruins behind us, afar off blessed ‘* islands 
The Fa- 


it is ours. Let us net 


of the innecent’’ beckon us. 





ture 2s sure 
shut our eves, however, on the dimbly- 
discerned rocks which he between, the 


deceitful whirlpools whieh threaten to 


engulf us; but, joyfully singing in con- 
cert, that our. ears may be deaf to the 
syrens who would draw us to their 
homes, let us sail steadily forward to the 
fertile isles which we believe our Father 
has destined for the abode of His children 
upon earth. Your Sister. 


DEFINITION OF THE WORD “ PASSION,” 
AS USED BY THE ASSOCIATIVE) 
SCHOOL. 

The profound ignorance in which man 
has been left concerning his own nature 
by all the philosophers (an ignorance 
which arises from the fact that none of) 


/them have made the human passions the 


subject of serious investigation) has) 
caused this word to be abandoned to the 
greatest variety of acceptations. We 
will examine a few of these, without) 


stopping to consider the more minute | 


differences. | 
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The word Passion sometimes signifies 
a sentiment, strong or weak, gentle or 
violent, amy movement whatever or even 
a simple state of the soul. Thus fear, 
hope, jov, melancholy, sadness, curiosity, 
anger, hatred, and the like, are called 
Passions in all dictionaries, in philesophi- 
cal works, and in the language of the 
world. 

Sometimes the word Passion involves 
the idea of violence. It is used to ex- 
press only the excess of passional move- 
ments. In this sense, we hear it said, 
‘* His love is excessive, it is a perfect 
passion. Love, ambition, are passions, 
but friendship is only a sentiment.’ 

Sometimes the word Passion is taken 
only in a bad sense, as in this phrase : 
‘* Instead of calming hatreds, of aniting 
the hearts of men, the press seeks only 
to inflame the passions.’’ Or in this: 
‘* He is a man abandoned to all the pas- 
sions, to every vice.”’ 

Onee more, Passion is used to signify 
life, warmth. ‘“* This poem, this pic- 
ture, this character is cold, without life, 
without passion.”’ The word Passion is 
also employed as synonymous with the 
word /ove, taken in its most general 
acceptation ; ‘‘a passion for the arts, @ 
passsion for the good, the beautiful, the 
just, the true,”’ and the like. 

We might state a multitude of other 
different acceptations of the same werd. 

The multiplicity of these acceptations, 
the vagueness and even the contradiction 
of many of them, clearly show, what we 
have just pointed out, the profound dark- 
ness which has hitherto prevailed on the 
nature of the passions, and consequently 
on the nature of man. 

Fourier, who was the first to make a 
scientife study of human nature, consid- 
ered in its passional aspect, has rescued 
the word Passion from the vagueness of 
its ordinary aceeptations, and given it a 
precise, definite sense. By the word 
Passion, Fourier understands exclusively 
the constituent tendencies of Beimgs, or the 
springs of action inherent in their very 
nature, and characterizing their peculiar 
life. Thus the Human Passions, are the 
primitive and natural forces which produce 
the free and spontaneous activily of the 
Human Being, and which make him 
what he is, considered as a free and ac- 


itive Being. 


If, accordingly, we give this general 


‘definition to the Passions, as the constitu- 


ent and peculiar active forces of each 
Being, we may establish @ prior: that the 
Function, in aceordanee with the nature 
of a Being, has for the condition of its 
accomplishment, the development of all 
the virtual activity of that Being, that is 
to say, the full and harmonious develop- 
ment of all his passiona] capabilities and 
energies. Hence, if the accomplishment 
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CLL ES 
of the natoral function of a Being is) mechanism which should direct all their | objects, and that they are living members of 
called the Destiny of that Being, it ful-| activity to the accomplishment of good, | One Body. 

lows that the Passions, the Attractions, or| The bad faith of the adversaries of Fou- it is emphatically recommended, therefore : 

: a 7 ih ist. That each Affiliated Union should at 
the essential constitutive Forces, are pro-|rier translate this idea, as follows: | ence tbot ahd eelieatt ol tee seed witha 
portional to the essential Destinies of Be- he Fourier legitimates all the passions (in| may seem best for advancing our cause most 
ings. We will add, that as the happi-|the vulgar sense of the term, comprising | rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be 
ness of ull Beings depends on the accom- | all excesses, all crimes,) and wishes that | added; let contributions be increased ; let zeal 
plishment of their proper functions, on| every one may be able, without obstacle 2d determination be strengthened ; let the 
the realization of their essential Des- | or restraint, to assassinate, to pillage, to | “*"" and opportuncine of respective neighbor. 
tiny, the Jaw of the function of a Being, | murder, to plunge into ail vices, to aban- | or be cansfelty considered... veer Samant 

y : —_— ; : : nion should form an exact estimate of the 
the Jaw of the duty of a Being, the law of | don himself with impunity to all imagina- | Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre. 
the happiness of a Being, the law of the| ble disorder and depravity.’’ Although | pared to offer at the Anniversary Meeting a 
exercise or of the development of the Pas- | sometimes presented in terms which dis-| PLepcE of the amount which it will contribute 
sions of a Being, are all expressions ab-| guise the deception, this is none the Jess for the year, or for a term of years, to the fund 
solutely identical in reality, and corres-|the translation of Fourier’s leading | f the American Union. We must secure as 
ponding only to the different points of| thought which is given to the public, by | least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum 
view, in which we consider one and the | almost all his adversaries. | if possible ; and if each Union will do its part 

; 2 ‘ ; _ | energetically, we cannot fail of the means fora 
same law, ‘he natural or providential law | An example like this, shows the kind  pyinjiant success. What Association will pledge 
of the Being. (of weapons which can be found and $20, $10, $5, a week for three years ? 

The general Jaw which presides over} which in fact are found by ignorance and) 2d. It is recommended, that each Association. 
the distribution of the Functions of the | bad faith, in the employment of terms, to | ist should consider what he or she can doto 
Destinies, of the Attractions, of the Pas- | |help on the movement,— what sacrifices we are 
sions of Beings, is therefore nothing else | without any precision, all manner of dif- ready to make for it,— what means we will con. 


h - : | secrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 
than THE LAW OF UNIVERSAL ORDER, oF | ferent ideas. | . ; . ; 
| to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 


UNIVERSAL LIFE, that is to say, the grand | —_———_—-- ——- | and universal good. How many Associationists 
object of human knowledge and particu- Works on Association. A full sup- there are, who could easily pledge $100, $50, 
larly of philosophical and religious| ply of the works of the French Associa-| $10, a year, for three or five years to the propo- 
knowledge. tionists, including the writings of Fou- | g2ton of Associative doctrines. And are they 

In the works of Fourzer and of the! rier, Considerant. &c., has been reeived. | fee Bot te do it? How many Associationists 
Associative Scnoon, the word Passion | They are for sale in New York by W. H. fage pdt ge ag are oe or $500, 
therefore has a precise, scientific sense, | Graham, Tribune Buildings. A list of | Fund. ie ciceihie af which might be devoted 
and one which has nothing in common | them with their prices will be given in| to the diffusion of our views, while the prin- 
with the vague and contradictory signifi- | next week's Harbinger. 








which our imperfect languages attach, 





cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prac- 





cations of this word in ordiwary ae ——— tical Trial, when the American Union should 
guage. ‘Thus, for example, anger, pride, THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING determine that the time had come, that the 
intemperance, envy, avarice, fear, in a oF THE | place was found, and that means and més ae 


word, all the excesses, all the viees, all/ AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS Celene Sa. ee eee 


the b ; hich tt | yearly ora triennial contribution, or to subscribe 
sses w g alo 
Fe ee | Will be held during Anniversary Week, on | to the Permanent Fund? Who is not ready to 


is applied in common larguage, are by Turspay, May llth. in the City of New do something efficient ? 

no means Passions in the scientific lan-| york at Lyceum Hall, Broadway ; and it is| Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt 

guage of the Associative School. | important that the Affiliated Unions should pre- | !y and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
In this language, according to the defi- | pare in season to send their Delegates, and that ¢ogaged in a Universal Reform,— which prom- 


nition that has been given, the Passions | Associationists should make their arrangements | 'Ses t0 radically cure the chronic maladies of 
o attend. society, and to make Man whole again,— which 


are no more excesses and vices than a bo) 

murder is the force of the powder with The occasion is a momentous one. The seeks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
‘ |American Union of Associationists must this |— Which offers to the world no vague hope, but 

which the weapon of the murderer was Spring mark out distinctly a plan of operations, definite Science, —and which commends itself 

loaded. This is well known to all who and determine upon the most expeditious and | to the good-sense of the most practical. 

have studied the writings of the Assuci- economical mode of diffusing our doctrines| Let each Affiliated Union, let each Associa- 

ative School with a moderate degree of throughout the nation, and of making ready for tionist, contribute the best counsel and amplest 

| the practical embodiment of our principles. pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 

| For this end, the advice of the most devoted,| Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 

wise and energetic friends of the movement is | viduals cannot attend, letters may be addressed 


attention and intelligence. | 
Still, (could it be believed if we had | 


— i 
not such frequent examples of the fact!) | needed. This must be in the strongest sense | to the Union. 


it is on the use of the wretched equivoca- of the words, a business meeting ; where all im-| By order of the Executive Committee. 
tion, which ascribes to the word passivas, portant points of policy may be thoroughly | W. H. CHANNING, 


—— : ich | Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 
contrary to the sense of the scientific | discussed, and measures agreed upon, which | American Utitn of Aneceiiadlide. 


definition, the vulgar sense, which in- being the result of the best collective judgment | Boston, March 15, 1847. 
cludes the most odious vices, the most | °f the American Union, shall be found worthy ,———— . 


beominable excessce ; it is.en the employ- of the devoted support and earnest aid of every Zz Hl K ll A R B | N G E R 


; Asssociationist. ‘The next year should be as | 
ment of such a shameful deception, that ' : Is published simultaneously at New York and 
5 _’ | active a one, as the means and men at our com- Bos by the Broox Farm PHaanx, every 
the opponents of the doctrine of Fourier | and can ‘bly make it: end it j poston, 37 ep Sneek © as a 
possibly make it; and it is necessary Saturday morning. Office in New York, Bur- 


: | 
have not hesitated to found the greater | therefore to form a clear and precise estimate, GESS, StRinceR & Co., No, 222 Broadway; 


5 i SF , : in Boston, Revpine & Co,, No, 8 State St. 
a the a onan they have di-| in advance, of all our resources. We have to, Tonne'lwe Beles ooo, os One Dealt 
rec against iS System. 


determine upon the number and character of fo, giy months. payable invariably in advance. 
Fourier maintains that all the Passions | °Ut Pablications,—to lay out the most promis- | Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars, 

(using the word in the scientific sense, | ing fields for our lecturers,—and especially to| Communtcarions and Remittances should 

as denoting the actwe facultigs of the hu- | 


sae * é‘ in N and 
set in motion efficient instrumentalities by which poadionned tong heen in Se 

: |to secure active co-operation among the Affi- Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
man soul) are good, that is to say, are | tiated Unions, so that all Associationists may feel TD 
of a nature to be made useful in a social that they are working in concert for definite| PRINTED AT THE BROOK FARM PRESS. 



























